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cloak  hung  upon  it  in  fine  artistic  folds.  His  small,  well- 
NAFOOSA :  shaped  feet  were  shod  in  bright  yellow  slippers,  and  a  spot¬ 

lessly  white  turban  was  wound  in  soft  thick  coils  round  his 
A  STORY  OF  GRAND  CAIRO.  head.  His  facc  —  it  was  a  face  such  as  one  never  forgets, 

and  which,  even  in  this  land  of  dark-eyed,  passionate-vis- 

IT  had  been  a  glowing,  scorching  day.  The  desert  was  a  aged  men,  had  a  character  and  distinction  of  its  own.  A 

vast,  glistening  expanse  of  pitiless,  staring  light,  and  the  deep  olive  skin,  a  long,  flat  nose,  a  thin,  broad  mouth,  which 

fky  above  it  —  intensely  blue,  and  without  the  tiniest  cloud  smiled  now  and  then  rather  sweetly  and  sadly,  and  slow, 

to  diversify  its  infinite  monotony  —  had  contemplated  us,  lazy,  oval  eyes,  lighting  up  occasionally  with  a  sort  of  fierce 

fried,  shrivelled,  dust-blinded  mortals,  as  we  had  foiled  eagerness,  almost,  I  might  say,  cruelty,  whieh  took  one’s 

painfully,  yet  with  heroic  endurance,  through  our  duties  of  breath  away,  and  somehow  seemed  to  make  one’s  blood 

sFht-seeing.  creep  in  one’s  veins. 

Ve  had  spent  the  afternoon  visiting  the  dilapidated  but  Ali  and  I  were  fast  friends.  From  the  first,  he  had  taken  ’ 
still  beautiful  “  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,”  standing  apart  now  my  donkey  and  myself  under  his  special  protection,  and 

in  solemn  isolation  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city,  and  surround-  his  place  was  invariably  by  my  side.  From  the  first,  too,  he 

f(|  on  every  side  by  yellow  sand  —  fitting  resting-places,  in  had  been  communicative,  confidential  even,  and  had  readily 

their  deep  repose,  for  the  great  dead  who  lie  there.  enough  let  me  into  the  mysteries  of  his  domestic  interior. 

Their  calm  sleep  is  seldom  disturbed  now.  Tourists,  to  One  day  I  had  chanced  to  ask  him  if  he  had  a  wife,  or  two, 

be  sure,  like  ourselves,  come  now  and  then  from  the  bleak  or,  perhaps,  even  three,  I  had  added,  with  an  involuntary 

North  to  stare  and  giddily  chatter  within  the  sacred  pre-  lowering  of  my  voice,  and  with  a  wholesale  gulping-down 

fincts.  But  tourists  have  not  as  yet  become  the  plague  of  of  the  repugnance  I  felt  at  making  the  odious  suggestion, 

these  regions,  and  their  visits  are  comp.aratively  few  and  His  answer  relieved  me  immensely.  Ali  had  but  one  wife, 

lar  between.  They  come  and  go  nuickly,  for  there  is  not  and  Nafoosa  was  her  name. 

much  to  tempt  tliem  to  loiter,  and  tneir  voices  grow  fainter  “  And  do  you  love  her  very  much  ?  ”  I  inquired  eagerly, 

and  fainter,  and  their  footpirints  are  swiftly  eflFaeeil  from  the  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  delight  at  the  promising  condition 
^■^e^shifting  sand,  and  all  is  silent  as  before.  The  swarthy  of  All’s  morals  and  manners. 

Bedouin  stalks  majestically  past  ne.xt,  with  his  dark,  fierce  “  Love  her?  Yes!”  And  the  oval  eyes  flamed  up  sud- 

face  turned  towards  the  West.  He  is  returning  from  a  denly.  “  I  give  her  diamants  and  pearls,  and  beautiful 

hurried  visit  to  the  hated  city,  to  his  roofless  home  in  the  dresses  —  the  best  in  the  bazaar.  My  wife  pretty  —  very 

desert ;  but  he  will  not  loiter  within  reach  of  even  the  pretty.  Love  her  ?  Yes,  I  do !  ”  he  concluded  emphat- 

faintest  sounds  of  civilized  life,  and  his  grand,  swift,  yet  ically. 

never  hurried  step,  quickly  passes  by,  and  he  is  soon  lost  in  This  was  delightful.  But  the  very  next  instant  my  feel- 
the  burning  expanse.  Then,  perhaps,  comes  a  dark  string  ings  received  a  cruel  shock. 

of  heavily-laden  camels,  or  a  veiled  woman,  with  a  pitcher  “  And  how  long  have  you  been  married  ?  Have  you  any 
on  her  head,  and  a  duskv,  naked  imp  on  her  shoulder,  or  a  children  ?  ”  I  asked  imprudently. 

troop  of  laborers,  or  a  file  of  donkeys.  But  they  all,  like  “  Children  ?  Yes.  One  boy,  dead  —  of  other  wife,  you 

ourselves,  have  come  merely  to  go  again,  and,  gliding  by  know  ;  not  this  one,”  he  replied,  carelessly,  and  urging  my 

noiselessly,  the  dead  are  once  more  left  to  themselves.  donkey  on  to  a  quicker  pace. 

The  sun  lias  set  now  in  a  tremulous,  golden  glory,  and  the  “  Other  wife  1  ”  I  replied  aghast.  “  But,  Ali,  you  told 
short  southern  twilight  has  already  deepened  into  night.  The  me  ”  — 

yellow  sands  and  silent  tombs  are  behind  us  —  pale,  ghostly  “  She  bad,  —  very  bad.  Put  her  away  —  sent  her  home 
shadows ;  and  before  us  is  the  strange,  fantastic  city,  through  to  her  father.  She  ugly,  very  ugly,  —  hate  her  1  ”  my  friend 
whose  narrow  streets  our  donkeys,  and  we  upon  them,  are  proceeded  in  an  off-hand  way. 

threading  our  way,  under  the  guidance  of  our  donkey-boy.  This  was  unpleasant,  and  it  took  me  a  few  minutes  to 

Ali  Achinet.  Everybody  who  has  ever  been  in  Cairo  is  recover  myself.  Presently,  however,  I  had,  with  a  facility 

intimately  acquainted  with  the  tribe  donkey-boy,  the  irre-  which  astonished  myself,  faced  the  position,  and  I  was  cun- 

pressible,  impudent,  yet  fascinating  youth,  who,  chattering  ously  inquiring  into  all  the  particulars.  Not  very  many 

a  dozen  languages  in  a  breath,  bewilders  the  inexperienced  could  I  gather.  The  subject  seemed  to  be  of  very  slight 

traveller  into  the  belief  that  he  is  a  genius,  and  knows  them  interest  to  Ali.  As  far  as  the  difficulties  of  language  would 

nib  Foolish  supposition,  indeed.  Six  words  of  each  is,  on  allow  me  to  discover,  he  had  first  married  a  wife  or  eleven, 

an  average,  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  But  with  these  he  being  himself  fourteen  years  old.  She  had  had  a  tem- 

rii  words,  his  bright  laughing  eyes,  his  gleaming  teeth,  his  per,  and  probably  a  tongue.  It  was  the  old  story  of  mother- 

never  tired  legs,  and  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  good-will,  in-law  verswi  daughter-in-law,  except  that  in  this  land  of 

fiin,  and  impudence,  he  is  the  donkey-boy  par  excellence  of  lightly-considered  matrimonial  engagements,  the  mother-in- 

all  the  world,  and  has  won  your  heart  in  five  minutes.  law  had  carried  the  day  in  the  end,  instead  of  the  wife. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for  Ali,  our  friend,  was  The  refractory  Fatimeh  had,  probably  by  mutual  consent, 

not,  strictly  speaking,  a  donkey-boy,  though  he  called  him-  returned  to  her  father’s  house,  after  the  death  of  her  child, 

•ell  one,  but  rather  a  master  donkey-boy,  owner  of  several  and  in  due  time  Nafoosa  had  become  her  successor.  Na- 

beasts  and  several  boys.  Ali  was,  in  short,  a  man  of  sub-  foosa  1  It  was  a  sweet  sounding  name,  and  somehow  took 

ftnnce,  who  was  doing  well  in  the  world.  His  age,  accord-  my  fancy  strangely.  I  caught  myself  repeating  it  over  and 

•ng  to  his  own  account,  was  about  twenty ;  but  ne  looked,  over  again  with  a  lingering  tenderness,  observing  which, 

*•  all  Easterns  do,  at  least  ten  years  older.  His  figure  was  Ali  suddenly  looked  up  at  me  with  Hashing  eyes.  Would 

hul  and  slender,  yet  strongly  made,  and  his  dark  camel-hair  1  come  to  his  house  to  see  her  ?  he  inquired.  Nalbosa 
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would  be  glad ;  his  mother  would  be  glad ;  everybody 
would  be  glad ;  the  coffee  would  be  ready,  —  “  real,  Arab 
coffee  —  not  the  stud’  they  cive  at  hotel,”  with  an  expressive 
grimace :  but  good  coffee,  such  as  Arab  drinks.  Would  I 
come  ? 

Of  course  I  said  that  I  would  come,  some  day,  soon,  but 
—  And  I  looked  back  with  a  smile  at  the  gentlemen  of 
our  party.  Might  they  come  too  V  AVere  they  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  the  lovely  Jialbosa  ? 

Ali  smiled  too,  but  rather  darkly.  I  had  only  made  the 
proposal  lor  a  little  jest,  but  my  t'riend  seemed  to  consider 
it  a  serious  sort  of  jest,  and  without  ceremony  gave  it  a  flat 
refusal.  No  man  but  himself  might  look  on  his  wife’s  face. 
Her  father  ?  Yes,  that  did  not  count.  And  her  brother,  of 
course.  Yes.  But  a  stranger,  a  Frank,  a  Christian  1  By 
the  soul  of  the  Prophet’s  mother,  a  thousand  times.  No ! 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  to-day,  on  our  way  back  from 
the  Caliphs’  Tombs,  Ali  reminded  me  of  my  promise.  Its 
lulfilment  had  been,  from  one  cause  or  another,  from  day  to 
day  delayed,  but  now  my  friend  seemed  resolved  to  take  no 
excuse,  and  though  1  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  anxious  to 
l»e  at  home,  I  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  his  eager  invita¬ 
tion,  and  alter  a  short  hesitation,  said  *•  yes  ”  to  it  at  last. 
I'he  next  minute  I  half  regretted  my  complacency.  Day¬ 
light  had  almost  gone  now,  and  the  Mouski  —  the  Regent 
Street  of  Cairo —  was  brilliantly  lit,  and  filled  witli  a 
screaming,  motley  throng.  But  Ali  and  I  had  lelt  the 
Mouski,  and  my  companions  (who  were  returning  to  the 
hotel),  and  had  turned  sharply  into  a  narrow  passage,  wdiich 
led  us,  after  a  minute  or  two,  into  a  dark,  quiet  quarter.  The 
change  was  sudden  and  startling.  1  was  alone  with  an 
Arab,  whom  a  week  ago  I  had  never  seen,  and  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  hlastern  city,  and  it  was  hate,  almost  night. 
In  short,  to  be  {)erlectly  candid,  I  suddenly  felt  a  little 
Irightened,  and  rather  suspicious  and  distrustlul  of  my  friend 
All,  in  whose  complete  power  I  had  rashly  placed  myself. 
We  had  both  become  very  silent.  My  silly  alarms  para¬ 
lyzed  my  tongue,  and  while  Ali  was  probably  indulging  in  a 

fleasant  dream  of  tlie  home  to  which  he  was  bringing  me, 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  my  brain  was  busy  conjuring  up 
all  sorts  of  imaginai-y  horrors. 

It  was  very  Ibolish  of  me,  no  doubt.  Yet,  for  my  self- 
defence,  the  circumstances  were,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
slightly  peculiar.  On  he  went,  through  narrow  lanes  and 
winding  passages,  in  which  my  leet  came  into  continual 
contact  with  tlie  walls.  So  narrow  were  they,  that  the  sky 
above  was  often  but  a  slender  streak  of  dark,  liijuid  blue, 
in  which  a  stray  star  was  calmly  shining ;  so  narrow,  that 
often  too,  the  delicately-earved,  latticed,  Arabian  night  bal¬ 
conies,  jutting  out  on  either  side,  hid  the  sky  and  the  stars 
altogether,  and  made  the  passage  beneath  eompletcly  dark. 
Once,  I  remember,  we  came  to  a  sort  of  little  “  Place,” 
crossing  which  I  breathed  more  freely.  Here,  too,  were  the 
tall,  dark  houses,  and  the  mysterious  balconies,  and  strange, 
dusky  shadows  were  lying  about.  A  white-veiled  woman 
was  gliding  across  it  in  a  ghostly  fashion.  But  above,  in 
the  deep,  distant  sky,  there  was  a  moon,  and  such  a  moon  1 
So  serenely,  beautifully  bright,  and  shining  down  upon  the 
little  Place  with  such  a  glorious  tranquil  light,  that  it 
quieted  my  nerves  all  at  once,  and  made  me  feel  myself 
again.  Our  wanderings  were  moreover  nearly  concluded 
now,  and  presently  Ali  and  the  donkey  came  to  a  standstill. 

“  This  18  my  home,”  he  announeed  laconically,  taking  me 
in  his  arms,  the  Eastern  fashion  of  dismounting  one,  and 
placing  me  upon  my  leet  in  front  of  a  very  low  archway, 
behind  which  pitch  darkness,  and  nothing  else,  was  visible. 
But  something  was  audible  —  sounds  which  irightened  me 
more  reasonably  than  the  imaginary  terrors  of  a  few 
minutes  ago  —  ^e  loud  barking  of  a  erew  of  the  inevitable 
hateful,  ugly  curs,  which  are  the  veritable  plague  of  all 
Eastern  cities,  and  my  especial  aversion  and  ti;rror. 

It  re(]^uircd  all  All’s  persuasive  powers  to  reassure  me, 
and  to  induce  me  to  follow  him  into  the  sombre  regions 
whence  the  barks,  or  rather  yells,  proceeded  ;  but  at  last,  to 
make  a  long  stoir  short,  I  plucked  up  my  courage,  and, 
keeping  close  at  his  heels,  1  soon  found  that  I  had  safely 
crossed  a  sort  of  court-yard,  and  that  I  was  climhini  up 
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the  very  steep  and  rickety  staircase  which  led  to  Lij 
“  home.”  AVhat  a  strange,  ilark  place  it  was  1  How  mys- 
terious  and  still  seemed  the  dim,  lofty  rooms,  across  which 
the  l.antern,  which  Ali  had  lit  a  lew  moments  a^o,  threw 
all  sorts  of  odd,  shimmering  glances.  In  the  half  linht  it 
seemed  to  be  (juite  a  palatial  abode.  AVe  passed  thmu'  h 
at  least  two  lofty,  good-sized  apartments  before  reachin'f 
the  one  in  which  Ah,  with  the  gesture  of  a  king,  and  witli 
a  courteous  dignity  which  made  me  blush  tor  my  rcccni 
ridiculous  fit  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  |)ointcd  to  the  divan 
and  requested  me  to  be  seated.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  mv 
friend  was  loi'd  and  master  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  cominir 
semned  all  at  once  to  rouse  it  out  of  the  sort  of  mtigic  shiuh 
ber  in  which  it  h:id  been  plunged.  Doors  opened  and  shut 
again.  The  shullling  of  pattens  made  itself  he.ard.  There 
was  a  general  waking  up,  and  presently  his  womankinl 
began  to  appear  —  slaves,  servants,  relations,  chillren  — 
what  not  V  In  these  Eastern  households  it  is  as  well  not 
to  inquire  too  closely  into  particulars,  nor  to  attempt  to 
fathom  the  mysterious  depths  of  a  Moslem’s  harem.  Stsm 
a  faint  ray  of  light  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  At  till  evciio. 
whatever  or  wlioever  they  were,  they  were  not  all  AliV. 
My  iriend  was  one  of  several  brothers,  who  kept  bo.se 
together,  and  the  consetiuencc  was  this  numerous  (eniale 
eongregation,  over  which  his  mother  reigned  as  queeii. 
A  hideous,  disagree.able  old  queen  she  was  too.  I  dislikml 
her  from  the  very  first,  ami  looking  at  her  wrinkle I. 
malignant,  luird  face,  I  fancied  that  I  could  fully  syniju.- 
thize  with  the  wrongs  and  woes  of  the  luckless  Fatiimh. 

“  But  Nafoosa?  ”  I  inquired  presently,  when  1  had  done 
my  best  to  acknowledge  the  numerous  salaams  and  greet¬ 
ings  wdiich  I  received  trom  all  siiles,  and  I  had  become 
somew  hat  accustomed  to  the  eager  gaping  and  staring  to 
which  I  was  of  course  subjected.  “  Surely  Nafoosa  is  not 
one  of  these  ?  ”  There  were  one  or  two  tolerably  pretty 
laces  among  them.  But  not  even  the  iohl  which  darKenwl 
their  eyes,  nor  the  paint  which  colored  their  cheeks,  nor 
the  gleaming  whiteness  of  their  teeth  —  which  1  helievs 
was  genuine  —  gave  them  the  remotest  claims  to  beauty. 
As  to  the  rest,  they  were  unmitigateilly  ugly  and  awkwanJ 
in  their  tasteless,  elumsy  elothes,  and  with  their  srinning, 
vacant  smiles.  ‘‘  Surely  Nafoosa  could  not  be  one  of 
these?”  Ali,  seated  by  mv  .side  on  the  divan,  —  all  the 
women,  not  even  e.xcepting  fiis  mother,  standin.:  in  various 
ungraceful  attitudes  iielbre  us,  —  smiled  a  (juiet,  sujierior 
sort  of  smile  at  my  question.  “  No,  certainly.  Nafoosa 
was  not  one  of  these.  She  hail  Ix'en  sleeping  probably, 
and  was  now  dressing  herself.  She  would  come  in  a 
minute.” 

She  was  coming  even  then  ;  had  in  Iced  come  —  noise¬ 
lessly,  like  an  apparition  —  and  was  standing,  white  anJ 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  ehattering,  grinuintr,  untaking 
group  of  women.  It  was  as  if  a  pure  white  lily  had  sud¬ 
denly  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  a  gaudy,  vulgar  llower-bed. 
Perhaps  Nafoosa,  roused  aljruptly  from  her  slumbers 
(Eastern  women  sleep,  from  want  of  any  thing  else  to  do, 
at  all  times  and  hours),  had  not  had  time  to  deck  herself, 
and  had  therefore,  at  the  summons  of  her  lord,  hastily  con¬ 
cealed  deficiencies  by  wrapping  herself  up  in  the  white 
linen  garment,  ealled  eezar,  which  is  the  female  out-of-door 
toilette  in  the  East.  At  all  events,  from  whatever  cause, 
she  wore  it  now,  Tlie  effect  of  the  contrast  was  delightful. 
The  eezar  was  not  put  on  after  the  usual  hideous  and  un¬ 
gainly  fashion,  wdiich  converts  its  wearer  into  a  shapeless 
wadtiling  bundle,  but  w.is  earelessly  thrown  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  leaving  the  head  and  neck  uncovered,  and  if  the  girl 
hail  studied  her  appearance  lor  a  week,  she  could  not  in 
the  end  have  selected  a  more  becoming  or  striking  costume. 
How  be  ii  i  111  she  was  1  with  those  lustrous,  wistliil  eye.*, 
and  th.it  suit,  entirely  colorless  skin,  and  that  profusion  ol 
rich,  dark  hair ;  and  wdien  she  smiled,  as  she  was  now 
smiling  at  me,  a  shy,  surprised  smile,  so  unlike  the  bold, 
gaping  smiles  of  the  otlier  women,  I  felt  my  he.art  jump 
into  my  mouth,  and  thought  that  in  all  my  life  I  had  never 
seen  any  tiling  half  so  pretty. 

And  so  I  enthnsiastically  informed  her  husband,  who  rfr 
reived  my  compliments  with  true  Eastern  phlegm ;  ye*  1 
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eould  see  well  enough  that  he  was  proud  and  delighted, 
fyr  with  an  air  of  condescension,  he  rose  from  the  divan 
and  went  over  to  his  young  wife,  and  pulled  her  hair,  and, 

I  suppose,  repeated  my  words ;  for  the  girl  blushed  a  little, 
and  laughed  a  little,  and  presently,  at  my  urgent  request, 

Ali  induced  her  to  scat  lierself  beside  me,  and  to  make 
friends  —  no  very  easy  undertaking,  considering  my  limited 
atoek  of  Arabic. 

However,  we  got  along  famously.  Nafoosa  seemed  to 
like  me,  and  she  was  tpiiek  and  intelligent,  and  she 
managed  to  understand  most  of  what  I  tried  to  say  to  her. 
Before  long  I  rememlKM-cd  All’s  boast  of  the  diamonds  and 
peitfls,  and,  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  I  alluded  to  it. 
The  other  women  were  bedizened  with  trinkets,  but  Na- 
f(K)sa  was  unadorned,  save  for  a  little  bunch  of  sweet- 
saielling  violets  which  peeped  slyly  out  from  the  folds  of 
her  white  drapery.  I  regretted  my  inejuiry  the  moment  it 
was  made,  for  Ali’s  face  suddenly  darkened,  and  he  spoke 
to  her  roughly.  “  ^\^ly  was  she  not  properly  dresseil  ?  ” 
he  asked;  “and  where  were  her  ear-rings,  and  her  brooches, 
aad  her  rings?”  And  then  he  appealed  to  his  mother;  and 
so  far  as  I  could  gather,  Nafoosa  got  a  good  scolding  from 
both  of  them,  for  the  un  imely  simplicity  of  her  costume. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  did  my  best  to  repair  my  mistake,  and 
declared  that  I  liked  Nafoosa  best  as  she  was,  without 
ornament ;  and  that  jewels  could  add  nothing  to  her  beauty. 
All  in  vain.  The  jKwr  irirl  was  carried  off  like  a  child  in  \ 
disgrace  by  her  mother-in-law,  who  chattered  vehemently 
all  the  while,  and  Ali,  resuming  his  seat,  and  calmly  sijjping 
a  cun  of  the  delicious  coffee  with  which  I  had  alreaily  been 
regaled,  informed  me  that  he  had  sent  her  to  dress  herself. 

“  She  has  got  lazy  of  late,”  he  said ;  “  and  she  does  not 
care  about  dressing  and  making  herself  lieautiful.  Hut  she 
must,  I  tell  her;  and  she  must  do  it,”  he  concluded  with 
one  of  his  emphatic  looks. 

Silently,  because  I  felt  a  sudden  aversion  to  the  tyrant, 
and  did  not  care  to  pursue  the  conversation,  I  awaited  her 
return.  Not  for  long.  Pi’esently  she  came  back,  tricked 
out  with  the  famous  ear-rings  — tolerably  good  diamomls  — 
and  with  a  brooch  awkwanlly  stuck  in  her  hair,  and  another 
fastening  her  dress,  and  with  a  chain  around  her  neck,  and 
a  few  cheap  rings  on  her  fingers.  All  the  other  women 
burst  into  loud  mockery  and  gaycty,  and  clapped  their 
hands,  as  the  old  hag,  with  a  triiimjihant  air,  led  the  girl 
back  to  us  adorned,  shrinking  and  captive.  But  I  did  not 
liugh;  nor  would  I  give  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the 
jewels,  to  which  Ali  proudly  called  my  attention,  e.xhibit- 
ing  his  wife  as  he  might  have  exhibited  a  favorite  horse  or 
dog.  For  my  part  I  couhl  only  look  at  Nafbosa’s  face  and 
into  her  deep  pathetic  eyes,  and  marvel  and  puzzle  over 
the  great  wild  sadness  which  I  suddenly  s.aw  there. 

And  so  Ali  Achmet  introiluced  me  to  his  young  wife,  and 
initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  his  harem ;  and  then,  all 
at  once,  dropping  the  grand  courtesy  of  a  host,  and  relapsing 
into  the  obliging  obsequious  Ali  of  iny  acquaintance,  brought 
me  safely  home,  in  good  time  for  dinner.  Heaven  knows 
that  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  back  to  the  pleasant,  well-lit, 
py  hotel,  away  from  Nafoosa’s  dim,  quiet  home,  and 
Nafoosa’s  piteous  haunting  eyes.  Tliey  haunted  me  all 
that  night  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next  night  too  — 
haunted  me  so  vividly,  and  to  such  a  purpose,  that  before 
many  days  had  passed,  I  awoke  one  morning  with  an 
irresistible  longiM  at  my  heart  to  see  the  girl  once  more. 
No  reason  why  I  should  not.  Ali,  when  I  told  him  of 
my  wish,  looked  the  least  possible  shade  simprised,  it  is 
true,  but  professed  himself  delighted  and  honored;  and 
•0  I  paid  another  visit  to  bis  “home,”  and  not  one  only, 
but  reveral.  I  grew  fond  of  Nafoosa,  and  she  liked  me. 
She  interested  me  strangely,  winding  herself  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  fashion  round  and  round  my  heart  —  drawing  me 
to  her  as  to  a  magnet  —  and  when  one  day  she  sud¬ 
denly  told  me,  what  indeed  I  had  guessed  from  the  very 
first,  that  she  was  miserably,  wretchedlpr  unhappy,  so 
unhappy  that  she  longed  to  die,  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and 
kissed  her,  as  though  she  were  my  sister.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  that  won  her  heart.  Poor  girl!  I  would  have  done 
wy  thing  I  could  for  her.  But  what  could  I  do,  save  listen. 


and  make  frantic  efforts  to  progress  in  Arabic,  so  as  to  Ixt 
able  to  listen  to  some  purpose,  and  to  speak  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  girl  a  few  words  of  the  warning  and  advice  which 
she  so^badly  needed  ? 

“  But,  Nafoosa,  it  is  wrong,  dreadfully  wrong,  for  a 
married  woman  to  love  any  man  but  her  husband,”  I  8ai<l 
to  her,  when  she  had  told  me  all  about  Hassan’s  dark, 
sweet  eyes,  and  his  gentleness,  and  his  bravery,  and  his 
goodness,  and  how  they  had  loved  one  another  from  child¬ 
hood,  and  how  they  would  continue  to  love  one  another  so 
long  as  life  hvsted.  But  the  girl  only  shook  her  head  and 
smiled  drearily  at  my  meek  little  sermon. 

“  Of  course  it  was  wrong,”  she  said,  “  she  knew  that,  and 
she  was  a  lost,  wicked  woman,  and,”  hero  she  shuddered 
and  grew  pale,  “Ali  would  kill  her  if  he  knew  it.”  And  1 
very  soon  discovered  that  a  slavish  terror  of  her  husband’s 
jealousy  and  vengeance  was  poor  Natoosa’s  standard  of 
right  and  wrong. 

“  But  how  did  you  come  to  marry  Ali,”  I  inquired,  “  if 
you  loved  llassau  all  the  time  ?  ” 

She  laughed  at  my  simplicity  and  ignorance.  After  the 
barbarous  fashion  of  these  countries,  she,  a  girl  ot’  fifteen, 
had  been  made  a  wife  without  being  asked  or  consulted,  or 
even  having  ever  seen  her  husband’s  face. 

“  But  All  is  fond  of  you  and  good  to  you,  is  he  not?”  I 
inipiired  softly,  when  1  had  thought  a  little  over  her  sad 
story. 

Her  face  darkened,  and  there  eame  another  piteous  out¬ 
burst.  Her  husband’s  love  was  that  of  a  tyrant  tor  his 
slave.  He  was  proud  of  her  beauty,  because  it  belonged  to 
him.  It  was  his  pleasure,  as  it  is  the  pleasure  and  custom 
of  all  Arabs,  to  invest  his  money  as  ({uickly  as  it  was  gained, 
in  jewels  and  trinkets,  with  which  to  deck  her.  He 
caressed  and  petted  her,  much  as  a  tiger  might  caress  and 
pet  a  trembling  white  rabbit,  which  happened  to  be  his 
plaything  for  ihe  moment,  and  she  —  she  loathed  and 
shrank  from  this  hated  allection,  and  lived  in  abject,  slavish 
submission  to  his  authority. 

It  was  a  terrible  business.  Soon  she  had  told  me  all,  the 
little  all  there  was  to  tell.  It  was  but  a  slender,  pitiful 
little  romance,  and  its  incidents  were  tiny  ones,  such  as 
would  seem  very  flat  and  insignificant  to  the  free-born, 
strong-minded  heroines  of  romance  at  home.  But  insig¬ 
nificant  as  they  were,  they  were  every  thing  to  Nafoosa  — 
all-important,  all-engrossing.  A  furtive  glance,  a  hasty 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  loving  word  whispered  into  her  ear, 
the  gift  of  a  flower  now  and  then,  —  this  was  the  weak  fciod 
ujKin  which  her  guilty  love  so  passionately  lived ;  these 
were  the  great,  stirring  events  of  her  life.  Once  a  week 
Nafoosa  went  to  the  bath;  now  and  then  on  a  shopping 
expedition  to  the  bazaars,  and  always  witli  her  face  closely 
veiled,  and  under  the  watchful  protection  of  her  mother-in- 
law.  These,  and  these  only,  were  the  lovers’  opportunities. 
“  'Tlien  Hassan  never  comes  here  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

“  Here !  ”  Nafoosa  laughed  at  my  ignorance,  or  rather, 
incredulity  in  what  I  had  often  heard,  of  the  rigor  with 
which  a  Moslem  guards  his  harem,  “  No  man  ever  d(K‘s,” 
she  said.  “  It  would  cost  him  his  life.”  And  with  blanched 
lips  close  to  my  ear,  for  the  other  women  were  constantly 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  privacy  was  totally  unattainable 
in  this  crowded  establishment,  she  related  to  me  how,  a 
month  or  two  ago,  some  trifle  had  aroused  her  mother-in- 
law’s  suspicion,  which  had  been  at  once  imparted  to  her 
son,  and  now  Ali  had  come  to  her,  and  had  sworn  a  terri¬ 
ble  oath  that  if  ever  bo  discovered  her  to  be  gvulty  of  a 
fault,  the  vengeance  he  would  take  would  be  sure  and 
terrible.  “  F'or  myself  I  would  not  care  niueb,”  she  said, 
recklessly.  “  The  p.ain  would  be  short  and  quickly  over. 
But  for  Hassan,  my  Hassan  I”  and  she  shuddered  and 
clasped  her  Ivtnds  with  a  despairing  gesture. 

“Your  Hassan!”  I  repeated,  reproachfully.  And  then 
I  asked  her  what  had  b^n  the  beginning  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  love,  and  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that,  strictly 
guarded  as  Moslem  women  are,  she  had  yet  managed  to 
knew  and  to  love  a  man. 

With  eyes  soflly  lit  whh  happy  memories,  Nafoosa  told 
me  of  her  childhood,  when  her  mother  and  Hassan’s  had 
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been  close  friends,  and  their  children  had  played  together. 
If  the  old  people  had  but  lived,  all  would  have  been  well, 
she  said,  for,  even  in  those  days,  she  and  Ilassan  had  been 
called  husband  and  wife,  and  plans  had  been  made  that  in 
due  season  they  should  marry.  But,  after  a  while,  both 
Nafoosa’s  p.arents  died,  and  Ali’s  father,  who  was  a  distant 
relation,  had  become  her  guiirdian. 

The  law  gave  him  a  right  to  many  her,  but  he,  being  an 
old  man,  ha<l  transferred  this  right  to  his  son,  who,  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  accounts  he  heard  of  her  wonderful  beauty, 
had  refused  to  relinquish  his  claims.  “If  Ilassan  had 
been  rich,  and  had  been  able  to  offer  a  gO(xl  price  for  me,” 
Nafoosa  concluded,  a  little  scornfully,  “  Ali  would  probably 
have  given  me  to  him,  for  he  loves  money ;  but  Ilassan  is 
poor,  and  coiilil  give  little  but  his  love.” 

That  was  all.  Poor,  poor  child  1  I  had  not  it  in  me  to 
chide  her  —  hardly  even  to  think  her  sinful  and  guilty,  now 
that  I  knew  all. 

And  had  she  no  confidante,  no  consoler?  I  inquired,  with 
wondering  pity.  No  safe  friend  with  whom  to  share  her 
dreadful  secret? 

ITjen,  for  the  first  time,  N.afoosa  burst  into  tears.  Be¬ 
fore,  all  had  been  excitement  and  smouldering  passion,  and 
resentment  and  rebellion;  but  now,  I  had  unwittingly 
touched  another  and  a  softer  chord,  and  had  awakened 
the  memory  of  a  gentler  and  more  heart-piercing  grief. 
She  had  had  a  sister,  a  twin-sister,  who  had  known  all. 
AVhile  she  lived,  life  was  endurable,  for  they  loved  one 
another  passionately.  But,  three  months  ago,  she  and  her 
baby  ha(l  died,  and  Nafoosa  was  alone. 

“  And  c.m  none  of  these  other  women  help  you  ?  ”  I  asked 
presently,  when  her  piteous  sobs  had  somewhat  subsided, 
anil  her  tears  were  flowing  more  gently. 

The  girl  shook  her  head  wearilv  and  sadly.  Yet  some 
of  them  looked  goo<l-natured  and  kindly,  and  the  sight  of 
Nafoosa’s  tears  seemed  to  distress  and  concern  them. 

“Tliey  would  talk,”  she  whisjMjred,  with  a  frightened 
glance.  And,  observing  their  vacant,  silly  faces,  and  the 
ceaseless,  giddy  chatter  which  they  kept  up,  I  could  not 
feel  surprised  iit  her  reserve  and  caution. 

Just  then  Ali’s  mother  apj)eared,  and  I  rose  to  depart. 
’The  old  dame  liked  neither  me  nor  my  visits,  and  I  could 
very  well  see  that  she  looked  with  distrust  ujton  iny  friend¬ 
ship  for  her  daughter-in-law.  But  I  did  not  care  a  rush 
for  her  disfavor,  feeling  perfectly  sure  that,  so  long  as  Ali 
found  it  profitable  to  remain  in  our  service,  not  one  of  his 
hotistihold  would  venture  to  show  the  English  Sin  the 
smallest  sign  of  discourtesy.  And  so,  though  ujKjn  that 
occasion  the  old  lady’s  coming  was  the  signal  for  my  de¬ 
parture,  I  often  n-turned  again,  generally  seizing  the 
opportunities  when  I  knew  that  Ali’s  engagements  wiUi  one 
or  another  of  our  party  secured  his  absence  from  home. 

One  day,  a  little  while  after  this,  I  chanced  to  meet 
Nafoosa  in  the  bazaar.  My  companions  and  myself  were 
spending  an  idle  hour  in  poking  aljout  and  making  pur¬ 
chases,  and  I,  wearied  of  one  of  tlic  inevitable  and  inter¬ 
minable  bargaining-wranglings,  which  are  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  had  wandered  a  little  .apart,  into  a  quiet,  dim  place, 
where  a  few  cross-legged,  gray-bearded  merchants  held 
stately  watch  over  their  stalls. 

At  the  further  end  two  women  were  engaged  in  a  loud 
altercation  over  a  pair  of  slipjiers  with  a  picturesque  and 
venerable  gentleman,  whose  8U|)erb  appearance  would  have 
led  one  to  suppose  him  quite  sujierior  to  the  weakness  of 
wishing  to  drive  a  goinl  bargain.  At  least,  one  of  the  women 
was  fighting  valiantly  for  the  slippers;  the  otlier  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  listlessly,  apparently  a  mere  spectator  of  the  dispute. 
To  my  amazement,  she  all  at  once  rushed  to  meet  me,  and 
seized  my  hand.  It  was  Nafoosa,  but  Nafoosa  enveloped 
from  head  to  foot  in  her  white  eezur ;  and  with  such  a 
thick,  impenetrable  i/ashmah,  that  she  was  quite  unrecog¬ 
nizable.  Her  mother-in-law,  who  was  her  companion,  was 
as  closely  veiled  as  herself.  Tlie  charms  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  required,  it  sc'emed,  the  same  protection.  While  the 
old  lady  was  wrangling  over  her  slippers,  Nafoosa  and  I  en¬ 
joyed  a  quiet  little  chat.  Only  for  a  few  minutes,  however. 
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Suddenly  I  felt  the  girl’s  hand,  which  I  held  in  mine 
tremble,  and  she  plucked  it  away  bruskly.  “It  is  he-! 
Hassan  1  ”  she  whispered,  in  a  choked  voice,  and  with  a 
quick,  sudden  movement  she  changed  her  position,  so  as  to 
place  my  figure  between  her  own  and  that  of  her  uiother- 
in-law,  whose  attention  was  still,  luckily,  absorbed  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  slipper  merchant.  I  looked  round.  A 
fine,  handsome  young  man,  in  chocolate-colored  jtetticoat- 
trousers,  and  an  embroidered  jacket,  was  slowly,  and  with 
an  air  of  studied  unconcern,  approaching  us.  When  he  was 
quite  close  to  Nafoosa,  after  a  cautious  glance  towards  her 
mother-in-law,  he  paused.  I  saw  their  hands  meet  in  a 
convulsive  clasp.  I  saw  more  — that  which,  if  the  eves  of 
any  of  the  cross-legged,  solemn  sons  of  the  Prophet  had 
seen  from  their  stalls,  would  probably  have  then  and  there 
exjtosed  Nalbosa  to  the  direst  conseiiuences.  I  saw  her, 
quick  as  lightning,  raise  her  hand,  and  draw  aside  her  veil 
for  an  instant,  showing  him  her  white,  beautiful  face,  and 
smiling  ujion  him  the  saddest  and  sweetest  smile  that  ever 
made  a  man’s  heart  beat. 

Lucky  Ilassan  1  It  was  all  very  wrong  and  dreadful,  and 
I,  a  mere  speetator,  felt,  somehow,  horribly  guilty  myself; 
but  all  the  same,  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  help  likina 
the  young  man  on  the  spot.  He  looked  so  much  in  earnest, 
and  so  grateful,  and  —  rare  sign  of  emotion  in  an  Eastern 
—  he  actually  colored  violently’ ;  and  he  really  was  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome,  and  his  refined,  thoughtful  face  bi'trayed 
no  symptom  of  conceit  or  vanity,  but  only  deep,  passionate, 
eager  afl'ection.  It  was  all  over  in  a  minute ;  indeed,  so 
quickly  over,  that  none  but  a  close  observer  could  have 
detected  the  lovers’  little  pantomime ;  and  then  the  young 
man,  having  given  me  a  courteous  salutation,  passed  on  his 
way,  and  had  in  another  instant  disappeared. 

“  Hassan  knows  you.  I  have  told  him  about  you,”  Na¬ 
foosa  explained  to  me,  after  a  minute  or  two  of  breathless 
silence.  Ami  I  knew  by  the  altered  tone  of  her  voice,  that 
a  ray  of  sunshine  whicn  would  gladden  her  life  for  some 
time  to  come  had  stolen  into  the  girl’s  heart,  and  was  mak¬ 
ing  sweet  meloily  there. 

It  chanced  that  soon  after  this  little  adventure  I  caught 
a  cold  which  kept  me  prisoner  at  home,  and  thus  a  longer 
time  than  usual  elapsed  without  my  having  seen  Nafoosa. 
When  I  did  next  see  her  a  change  seemed  to  have  taken 
place  in  her  which  frightened  me.  She  was  looking  ill  — 
wretchedly  ill  —  and  there  was  a  recklessness  in  her  man¬ 
ner  and  a  despair  in  her  eye,  which  told  me  clearer  than 
words  could  tell,  that  the  yoke  was  becoming  too  galling 
and  difficult  to  bear.  Her  husband,  too,  had  altered.  Ah 
had  grown  silent  and  morose.  Now  he  never  jested  nor 
smiled,  and  his  glistening,  snake-like  eyes  were  generally 
moodily  bent  uj)on  the  ground.  Now  and  then,  however,  I 
caught  them  fixed  upon  me  with  a  dark  look  of  susjiicion, 
which,  whenever  I  perceived  it,  used  to  make  my  heart  jump 
into  my  mouth,  and  my  thoughts  fly  with  cruel  anxiety 
to  his  wife.  Once,  as  indifferently  and  innocently  as  1 
coulil,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  the  cause  of  his  un¬ 
wonted  gravity  was  —  whether  he  was  ill,  or  in  trouble,  or 
unhappy.  But  I  was  repulsed  with  such  a  short  answer 
that  1  understood  at  once  that  no  further  confidences  were 
to  be  made  me  about  his  domestic  concerns,  and  that  the 
dark  grief  over  which  he  was  brooding  was  too  sacred  and 
terrible  to  be  approached. 

The  end  of  my  story  is  coming  now ;  and  the  end  is  such 
a  sad  one  that  I  must  hurry  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  was  about  six  weeks  since  the  evening  that  I  had  paid 
my  first  and  memorable  visit  to  Ali’s  house.  We  were  soon 
to  leave  Cairo,  and  we  had,  during  tlie  last  days  of  our 
stay,  made  a  little  expedition  to  see  the  Pyramids  of  Sa¬ 
hara.  Ali  accompanied  us  as  usual,  for  though,  by  tto 
time,  I  had  grown  both  to  dislike  and  fear  him,  tor  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  my  intercourse  with  his  wife  to  the  1^  * 
was  careful  to  conceal  my  sentiments,  and  to  retain  him  m 
our  service.  We  were  to  have  been  two  nights 
but  on  the  second  day  one  of  our  party  got  ill,  wmeh 
obliged  us  to  alter  our  plans  and  to  return  at  once  to  Cairo. 
It  was  late  when  we  reached  the  hotel,  and  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  pale  smile  with  which  Ali  listened  to  m«,  as,  when 
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I  bade  him  good-night,  I  promised  to  go  to  see  Nafoosa  on 
the  following  day  —  resolved  in  my  heart  to  make  the  girl 
g  final  entreaty  to  submit  to  her  fate,  hani  as  it  was,  and  to 
implore  of  her,  if  from  no  other  motive  than  the  dread  of 
her  husband’s  vengeance,  to  be  faithful  to  him  to  the  last. 
Ali  heanl  my  promise  with  cold  jKtliteness.  A  little  while 
ggo  he  would  have  expressed  himself  delighted,  and  would 
have  bidden  me  a  glad  welcome.  But  times  had  changed 
now  and  I  could  sec  that  jealousy  had  awakened  distrust 
even  of  me,  and  that  he  now  repented  of  the  foolish  indis¬ 
cretion  he  had  been  guilty  of,  in  allowing  a  “  dog  of  a 
Christian  ”  to  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  his  harem. 
That  night  I  couhl  not  sleep.  The  slow  hours  went  wearily 
by  and  I  counted  them  all.  At  last,  when  it  was  broad 
daylight,  I  fell  into  a  disturbed  slumber,  which  was  worse 
than  wakefulness,  for  it  was  haunted  by  a  wretched  dream. 
iVhat  it  was  I  could  not  at  once  recall,  but  I  awoke  scream¬ 
ing,  and  frightened  out  of  my  life.  To  sleep  again  was,  of 
course,  impossible,  and  I  was  soon  up  and  dressed.  It  was 
early  still,  but  I  longed  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  I 
resolved  to  go  out  and  get  it.  It  was  not  till  I  found  m^'- 
relf  out  of  the  house,  inhaling  the  delicious  morning  air, 
and  looking  with  delight  at  the  beautiful  sky,  still  tinged 
with  countless  delicate  dawn  colors,  that  I  all  at  once 
remembered  th.at  I  had  dreamed  of  Nafoosa.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  moments  in  one’s  life  when  tlie  perfect  loveliness 
of  heaven  and  earth  brings  home  to  one’s  heart  a  suilden, 
swift  conviction  that  existence  is  a  blessed  thing.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  it,  like  a  dark,  chill  shadow,  the  memory  of  my 
dream  crept  across  the  brightness  and  extinguished  it.  I 
hurried  on  my  way.  Instinctively,  ami  half  unconsciously, 
I  had  taken  the  now  very  familiar  direction  of  Ali’s  house. 
It  was  a  tolerably  long  walk,  but  I  had  soon  accomplished 
it,  and  was  in  the  dusky  court-yard  from  which,  on  tiie  first 
evening  of  my  coming,  the  dogs  had  barked  such  an  uncere¬ 
monious  welcome.  Now  they  were  (juiet  enough.  Every 
thing  was  still,  strangely  still  —  for,  early  as  it  w.as,  there 
were  a  few  people  about  —  dark  Moslems,  with  grave,  stern 
faces,  and  here  and  there  a  woman  rocking  herself  to  and 
firo,  beneath  her  white  eezar,  and  uttering  harsh,  wailing 
sounds.  At  once  I  knew  that  something  h.ad  happeneil. 
What  it  was  I  could  not  summon  courage  to  inquire.  My 
appearance  was  well  known  in  the  place  by  this  time,  and 
I  was  allowed,  without  question  or  comment,  to  climb  the 
dark,  steep  staircase.  The  d(X)r  at  the  top  of  it  was  half 
open — an  unusual  circumstance  in  a  Moslem  house.  I 
entered.  In  the  first  room  there  was  a  small  group  of  tur- 
baned  heads  and  [)etticoated  figures,  speaking  in  subdued 
tones.  One  of  them  approached  me  as  I  went  by.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  Ali’s  brother;  but  I  hiirdlv  saw  him  or 
hoard  the  words  which  he  addressed  to  me.  ^flie  next  door 
was  closed.  It  was  that  of  the  women’s  apartment,  and, 
after  a  little  pause,  it  was  opened  for  me,  anti  when  1  passed 
through  quicklv  closed  behind  me.  I  maile  one  step  for¬ 
ward,  calling  Jjafix>sa.  Tlicn  I  paused,  motionless.  N.a- 
foosa  was  there,  close  to  me,  on  the  low  divan  at  my  feet. 
But  she  never  stirred  when  1  called  her.  O  God  1  she 
was  dead  —  dead  1  her  white  face  whiter  than  1  had  ever 
seen  it  before,  her  wistful  smile  smiling  up  at  me  more  wist¬ 
fully  than  It  had  ever  done,  and  —  but  I  turned  away,  and 
could  l(x)k  no  more.  I  had  seen  a  spot  of  dark  crimson 
blood  upon  her  drttss. 

Not  then,  but  afterwards,  I  heard  the  particulars.  As  he 
had  threatened,  Ali’s  vengeance  had  l)een  swift  and  sure. 
Nafoosa’s  young  life  had  been  cut  off  (juickly,  too  quickly, 
please  God.  for  much  pain.  It  appeared  that  of  late  his 
wife’s  rebelliousness  and  oi)en  unhappiness  had  increased 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  fijr  a  long  time  secretly  harbored. 
Hassan,  counting  uj>on  his  absence  with  us,  had  chosen  the 
previous  evening  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  off’  Nafoosa. 
But  for  Ali’s  unexpected  return,  he  might  possibly  have 
succeeded ;  but,  as  it  was,  Ali  was  liehind  him,  dogging  his 
footsteps,  when,  at  the  apjwinted  hour,  eight  o’clock,  he  was 
waiting  for  Nafbos.a’s  coming.  She  came  —  poor  girl,  she 
came.  But  if  her  lover  was  waiting  for  her,  so  also  was 
her  husband,  armed  with  the  sharp  weapon  with  which  he 
had  sworn  to  revenge  himself.  Nafoosa  had  fallen  at  his 


feet  without  a  struggle  ;  but  Hassan  and  he  had  had  a  ter¬ 
rible  one.  Fortunately,  interference  had  come  in  time  to 
prevent  a  second  death,  and  both  the  combatants  were 
secured.  Ali’s  punishment  was  slight  —  almost,  indeed, 
nominal.  In  the  East,  a  wife’s  infidelity  is  the  justification 
of  any  crime ;  and  I  lielieve  that  he  very  soon  consoled 
himself  with  another  one.  As  to  Hassan,  I  heard  afler- 
wartls  that  he  had  disappeared  from  Cairo,  and  that  even 
his  friends  knew  nothing  of  him.  Some  said  that  he  had 
committed  suicide ;  others  that,  to  expiate  his  sin,  he  had 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  others  that  he  had  lost 
his  reason,  and  had  wandered  away  purposelessly  to  distant 
countries.  I  could  never  discover  the  truth.  Time  has 
passed  —  all  the  actors  in  the  little  tragedy  have  faded  in 
the  dim  past;  but  Nafbosa’s  memory  ever  remains  vivid 
and  clear,  and  her  sad,  beautiful  eyes  haunt  me  still. 


ALFRED  DE  MUSSET. 

Ox  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  ye.ar  1827,  in  a  dismal 
French  chateau,  the  gliKun  of  which  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  death  —  forlorn  and  haggard,  listless  and  de¬ 
sponding,  a  young  man  of  seventeen  sat  writing  to  a  friend. 

This  young  man,  whose  letter  was  the  expression  of 
piercing  and  bitter  thought,  had  just  achieved  the  highest 
honors  attainable  at  the  College  il’Ilcnri  Quatre,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  a  brilliant  future  opiening  liefbre  him.  It 
was  the  poet  Alfred  de  Musset.  His  intellect  was  prcm.a- 
turely  developed.  It  was  easy  to  him  to  take  the  front 

filace  ;  he  was  already  acknowledged  as  a  genius,  and  his  [mb- 
ished  poetry  had  maile  a  sensation.  He  w;is  miserable  —  not 
with  the  sharp  affliction  of  one  who  has  lost  what  is  dear  to 
him,  but  with  an  opjiressed  sense  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
humanity,  of  the  {lainful  details  attending  the  end  of  lite, 
of  the  pitiful  conventions  of  mourning,  and  of  the  want  of 
a  real  jiassionate  emotion. 

He  had  lieen  summoned  fnim  his  college  in  the  hour  of 
success,  with  a  festive  holiday  in  view,  to  the  ohl  chateau, 
where  his  grandmother  had  died  suddenly.  A  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  he  had  left  her  in  health,  and  chatting  in  her  easy- 
chair,  with  her  French  vivacity.  Now  a  heap  of  earth  cov¬ 
ered  her  remains,  and  the  contrast  struck  him  with  dismay. 
With  the  instinct  of  the  jioet,  which  assimilates  all  the 
phases  of  human  exiH*rience,  he  saw  himself  dead  and 
shrouded.  His  spirit  rose  against  the  assumed  grief,  the 
tragic  m.ask  which  he  saw  put  on  liefbre  him.  “  Voilb,”  he 
wrote,  “  le  sort  qui  m’attend,  qui  nous  attend  tons !  Je  ne 
veux  jioint  de  ces  regrets  de  commandc,  de  cette  douleur 
que  I’on  quitte  avec  les  habits  de  deuil.  J’aime  mieiix  que 
mes  os  soient  jetes  au  vent;  toutes  ces  larines  feintes  ou 
trop  promptement  taries  ne  sont  (pi’iine  aff'reuse  derision.” 
He  was  disgusted  and  weary;  he  thought  lite  was  worth 
nothin",  and  that  he  would  gladly  get  out  of  it  if  there  were 
not  the  process  of  flying  to  go  through,  and  the  idea  of  the 
subseqiu'iit  ceremonials  of  ostensible  affliction  among  his  re¬ 
lations  to  confront.  The  com])anion  of  his  gloom  was  an 
uncle,  who  was  remarkable  lor  ids  good  common-sense,  for 
his  erudition,  and  for  his  general  res|)ectability.  He  could 
not  be  expected  to  form  the  faintest  hlea  of  his  nephew’s 
mental  attributes  ;  he  wondered  at  his  tastes,  while  he  was 
gratified  by  his  success.  He  was  continually  extinguishing 
his  fires  with  wet  blankets.  When  the  young  Alfred  titlked 
with  enthusiasm  of  a  drama  which  struck  his  iuica'iination,  or 
of  a  verse  which  rang  in  his  car,  he  would  rejdy,  “  Est-ee  <pie 
tu  n’aimes  pas  mieux  lire  tout  cela  dans  quebpie  lion  histo- 
rien  V  C’est  toujours  ])lus  vrai  et  plus  exact.”  The  jHiet  felt 
himself  anotlier  Hamlet  with  another  Polonius,  and  longed 
for  sympathetic  intercourse  with  Hamlet’s  creator. 

“  Je  donnerais  vingt-cinq  francs  pour  avoir  une  piece  de 
Shaksjieare  ici  en  anglais.” 

It  was  not  to  lie  hail.  Tlic  desire  for  the  unattainable 
was  the  poet’s  habit  of  mind.  If  he  could  have  called  up 
Shakspeare  from  the  dead,  he  would  probably  have  turned 
away  from  him  after  the  first  greeting;  or  if  his  favorite 
tragedy  in  English  had  suddenly  tumbled  down  from  a  book- 
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shelf  close  at  hand,  he  would  most  likely  have  flun^  it  from 
him  after  the  first  hasty  rush  through  its  leaves.  He  had 
nothing  that  he  cared  to  read  ;  he  thou 'ht  he  should  like  to 
write,  but  the  thought  soon  wearied  him. 

“  Je  me  sens  par  moments  une  envie  de  prendre  la  plume 
et  de  salir  une  ou  deux  teuilles  de  papier,  mais  1 1  premiere 
diflieultc  me  rebute  et  un  suuveraiu  degout  me  fait  etendre 
lea  bras  et  fermer  les  yeux.” 

Other  fancies  came  across  him. 

“J’ai  bi‘Soin  de  voir  une  femme,  j’ai  besoin  d’aimer; 
j’aimerais  nia  cousine,  qui  est  vieille  et  laide,  si  clle  n’etait 
pas  econome  et  pedante.” 

The  misery  of  Alfred  de  Musset’s  life  was  not  wholly  due 
to  its  outward  circumstances,  but  to  the  peculiarities  of  his 
temiterament  and  to  his  w.ayward  disposition.  He  was  not 
a  hard,  evil-minded  man  like  Lord  Byron,  nor  a  wild  theo¬ 
rist  like  Shelley  ;  he  knew  how  to  love  virtue  and  to  hate 
ini(}uity,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  conquer  an  impulse  or 
to  subdue  a  passion.  He  gave  way  to  himself.  Alter  the 
wrong,  came  the  repentance.  He  was  unable  to  beiir  the 
suffering  of  that  state,  and  tlew  to  absinthe  and  dissipation 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

lie  alternated  between  sublime  aspiration  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  disgust  and  debauch  ;  and,  starting  in  life  with  every 
material  advantage  —  good  family,  good  prospects,  and 
brilliant  genius — he  died  a  premature  old  man,  broken 
down  and  miserable,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  The  indica¬ 
tions  of  such  a  development  are  strongly  marked  in  the  let¬ 
ter  from  which  we  have  quoted.  At  the  early  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  the  characteristics  of  the  jioet  show  tliemselves  as  he 
writes  to  his  intimate  triend :  the  unsatisfied  desire  and  the 
fine  perception,  the  desjxmdency,  the  satire,  the  weakness, 
the  despair. 

“  Tu  es  la  seu'e  chose,”  he  says  to  his  friend,  “  qui  me 
reveille  de  mon  neant  et  qui  me  reporte  vers  un  ideal  que 
j’ai  oublie  par  impuissance.  Je  n’ai  plus  le  courage  de  rien 
jienser.  Si  je  me  trouvais  dans  ce  momenl-ci  h  Paris, 
j’eteindrais  ce  qui  me  reste  d’un  jieu  noble  dans  le  jmiich  et 
la  bifere,  et  je  me  sentir.ais  soulage.  On  endort  bien  un  ma- 
lade  avec  de  I’opium  ;  quoicju’on  saclie  cpie  le  sommeil  lui 
doive  ctre  mortel.  J’en  agirais  de  meme  .avec  mon  ame.” 

Tlie  regret  which  is  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  a  bright 
genius  degraded,  leads  us  sometimes  to  wonder  sadly  wheth¬ 
er  a  mother,  strong  enough  to  understand,  and  tender  enough 
to  persuade  such  a  nature,  would  have  averted  his  liite,  or 
whether,  if  he  had  met  with  a  true  friend  cajiable  of  exer¬ 
cising  a  maternal  influence,  of  ajipreciating  the  impulses  of 
his  genius  and  forgiving  its  eccentricities,  he  might  not  have 
relinquished  much  evil,  and  have  assimilated  much  good, 
calmed  and  sustained  by  such  a  sympathy ;  but  there  is  an 
obvious  reply  to  the  suggestion.  The  jioet  was  not  proinpt«*d 
to  seek  an  afiection  of  this  nature,  and  the  fatal  passion 
which  dominated  his  life  was  taken  to  his  heart  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  foreshadowing  of  what  its  consequences  might  be;  he 
was  very  young,  only  twenty-three,  but  he  went  to  the  ban¬ 
quet  with  the  warning  of  poison  in  its  friuts.  R  ijtture  and 
agony,  convulsion  and  swoon,  seemed  the  necessity  of  his 
life ;  and  if  the  Cleopatra  who  enslaved  him  h  ad  not  exis:- 
ed,  some  other  shining  and  evil  star  would  still  have  risen 
to  shiipe  his  destiny.  His  intellectual  force  was  not  cajual 
to  his  creative  genius.  His  conqxtsitions  were  suilden  im¬ 
pulses  which  forced  themscives  upon  him,  and  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  in  fits  of  anguish ;  his 
work  was  followed  by  long  periods  of  prostration.  He  was 
incapable  of  a  sustained  effort ;  but  he  was  nut  easily  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  he  did,  and  reconsidered  and  finished  his 
pi“ces  with  so  much  care  that  they  are  justly  esteemed  as 
models  of  workmanship.  The  dialogue  of  his  comedies  is 
briUiant,  and  .so  dedicate  and  subtle  in  its  play,  so  piercing 
in  it«  satire,  th^tt  it  is  a  matter  of  high  ambition  to  the 
artistsof  the  Comedie  Franejaise  to  deliver  it  with  iwrfiHJt 
precisio*,  aiod  to  give  tilll  value  to  every  syllable.  None  of 
1^  Musset's  comedies  mse  lung,  but  all  contain  a  great  deal 
of  matter ;  lus  wit  is  leas  obvious  and  more  keen  than 
Holicre's ;  he  has  less  fun  mad  sharper  satire ;  he  does  not 
hit  so  bard,  but  be  wounds  more  deeply.  His  types  of 
character  are  original ;  his  perceptions  of  the  ridiculous  are 


I  exquisite,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  is  never  absent  from  his 
style,  even  in  his  lightest  touches.  In  all  his  prose  there  is 
I  poetry.  To  the  stmlent  he  is  known  as  a  poet ;  to  the  world 
I  at  large,  throuzh  the  medium  of  the  stage,  as  a  dramatist. 

I  Among  his  (Euoren  Poathumesi,  which  make  a  small  vol- 
I  ume,  there  is  a  dramatic  fragment,  called  “  Faustine,”  of 
I  great  tbree  and  interest.  Tlie  scene  is  laid  at  Venice,  and 
I  tlie  Venetian  atmosphere  surrounds  the  reader.  'Hm  paj. 

sion  is  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch,  when  the  drama  sudden- 
I  ly  stops.  The  same  volume  contains  a  complete  comedy 
'  called  “  L’Ane  et  le  Ruisseau,”  which  is  clever  and  «rac^ 

I  till,  and  some  poems  and  letters,  from  the  earliest  of  wlihl, 

I  we  have  already  quoted.  The  letters  are  distinguished  by 
I  grace  ami  ease  of  language ;  they  are  sometimes  epigram- 
I  matic,  and  sometimes  plavtuT,  they  are  never  aitilicial ; 

I  tliey  are  generally  sad.  The  most  humorous  among  them 
I  fleseribes  a  singular  supper  at  the  liouse  of  the  famous 
I  Mile.  Rachel,  a  description  which  the  poet  valued,  and 
I  which  he  requested  his  correspondent  to  keep,  in  order  that 
the  record  of  so  strange  an  evening  should  some  day  be 
made  known.  The  entertainment  took  place  alter  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  “  Tancrbdc,”  in  the  fifth  act  of  which  ll.ichel 
had  obtained  showers  of  tears  from  her  audience,  and  had 
herself  wept  with  such  strong  emotion  as  to  make  her 
doubt  wbetlier  she  could  continue  her  jierformance.  Al'ter- 
wards,  as  she  walked  down  the  arcades  ol'  the  Palais 
Royal,  with  a  company  of  artists,  actresses,  and  siie'ers, 
she  fell  in  with  the  young  poet,  and  invited  him  to  join 
them.  They  all  adjourned  to  her  house,  where  her  mother 
and  sister  were  established ;  and  they  looked  fiirward  to  a 
festive  supper.  But  R.ichel  discovered  that  she  had  left 
her  bracelets  and  rings  at  the  theatre ;  she  sent  Iut  maid¬ 
servant,  whom  she  called  her  bonne,  to  letch  them.  This 
bonne  being  absent,  there  was  no  servant  left  to  jirepare 
the  supper.  But  presently  Rachel  left  the  room  to  chiuge 
her  ilrcss,  and  in  the  sp.ice  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  re¬ 
appeared  in  a  dressing-gown  and  night-cap,  with  a  h  ind- 
kerebief  over  her  ears,  looking,  according  to  Alfrcil  dc  .Mus¬ 
set,  as  beautiful  as  aii  aiigcl  (but  the  uiigeLs  arc  not  huiil- 
soiiie  if  Rachel  was  a  tyjie  of  them),  and  carrying  a  di.-h 
which  contained  three  beefsteaks,  the  cooking  of  which  she 
had  personally  superintended.  She  set  down  tliis  disli  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  table,  said,  “  Regalez-vous  1  ”  and  returned  to 
the  kitchen,  whence  she  again  emerged  with  a  souji-turecn 
full  of  hot  soup,  and  a  saucepan  full  of  spinach.  This  con¬ 
stituted  the  supper.  Tliere  were  no  plates  and  no  s|)ooii8; 
the  bonne  having  taken  away  the  keys.  Ricliel  opened 
the  sidelmard,  and  there  finding  a  salad-bowl  with  a  salail 
in  it  ready  dressed,  she  took  tlie  wooden  spoon  tliat  stood 
in  the  mi  1st,  and  began  to  eat  apart  from  the  rest.  “Oh. 
dear  1  ”  s  lid  her  mother,  who  was  hungry,  “  I  know,  my 
cliild,  that  tliere  are  some  pewter  plates  in  the  kitchen!” 
Up.)n  which  Rachel  again  disappeared,  and  returned  with 
the  pewter  plates,  which  she  distributed  to  her  guests. 

“  i\Iy  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “  these  beefsteaks  are  over¬ 
done.” 

“  They  are,”  replied  Rachel.  “  In  the  days  when  I  kept 
house  lor  you  I  used  to  cook  better ;  so  you  see  I  li  ive  lost 
une  talent  to  gain  another.  But,  Sarah,”  she  continued, 
addressing  her  sister,  “what  is  the  matter  —  you  are  nut 
eating  V  ” 

Sarah  replied,  “I  don’t  choose  to  eat  off  pewter  jilates." 

“  That,  I  presume,”  replied  Rachel,  “  is  because  I  have 
bought  out  of  my  savings  a  dozen  silver  plates.  Soon  you 
will  rccjuire  one  servant  in  front  of  your  chair  and  another 
behind  it,”  Then,  addressing  Alfred  de  Musset,  she  ^<1, 
“Just  fancy — when  I  was  acting  at  the  Theatre  Molifere, 
I  possessed  only  two  pair  of  stockings,  anil  every  luom- 
ing  ”  — 

Now  Sarah  interrupted  her,  and  began  to  chatter  Ge^ 
man  to  put  an  end  to  her  sister’s  confessions;  but  Ilaehyl 
went  ou  resolutely.  “  No  German  here  I  I  am  not 
a.sliaiued  of  what  1  say,  I  had  only  two  pair  of  stoekin;,'X 
and  I  was  obliged  to  wash  one  pair  every  morning  that  1 
might  have  clean  ones  to  act  in  every  night.  I  also  mam 
aged  every  thing  in  the  house.  1  got  up  at  six  daily,  and 
at  eight  o’clock  all  the  beds  were  made ;  afterwards  i  went 
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to  La  Halle  to  buy  our  dinner,  and  I  was  an  honest  cook, 
was  1  not,  mamma?  ” 

« Tliat  you  were,”  replied  the  mother,  with  her  mouth 
full* 

“Only  once,”  said  Rachel,  “I  was  guilty  of  thieving: 
what  I  bought  at  fourpcnce  I  set  down  as  fivepence,  and 
going  on  steadily  in  tliis  way,  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  made 
a  profit  of  three  francs.” 

And  what  did  you  do  with  those  three  francs  ?  ”  asked 
the  poet,  with  moc-k  severity. 

“  Oh !  ”  exclaimed  the  mother,  “  she  bought  a  Moliere 
wiih  them.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rachel ;  “  I  had  got  a  Racine  and  a  Corneille, 
and  I  wanted  a  Moliere.  1  bought  it  with  my  three  francs, 
and  then  I  confessed  my  crime.” 

Some  of  the  guests  now  went  away,  and  the  bonne  re¬ 
turned.  .Sarah  continued  to  abstain  from  eating,  and  to 
chatter  German.  Rachel  reproved  her,  jHirsevered  with 
ftories  of  her  youth,  and  presently  made  some  punch  and 
set  it  alight,  putting  the  candles  under  the  table  in  order 
the  better  to  see  the  pretty  blue  dame  as  it  was  burning ; 
wlien  this  pastime  w.as  over  she  played  with  Alfred  de  Mus¬ 
set’s  sword-stick,  and  drawing  the  blade  out  of  its  sheath 
she  picked  her  teeth  with  it.  But  one  sentence  sufficed  to 
put  an  end  to  all  this  vulgarity  and  folly,  and  to  bring 
poetry  and  the  instinct  of  art  upon  the  scene. 

The  poet  said,  “  Ilow  beautifully  you  re.ad  the  letter  in 
the  firth  .act  to-night !  You  were  greatly  moved.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Rachel,  “  I  felt  as  if  I  were  sh.attered  — 
bre.aking  into  bits — .and  yet  I  don’t  care  for  the  tragedy 
of'Tancrede.’  It  is  false.” 

“  You  prefer  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine,”  said 
the  poet. 

“  I  like  Corneille,”  Rachel  replied,  “  though  he  is  some¬ 
times  trivial  and  sometimes  turgid  —  he  is  not  true  to 
nature.  The  line  in  the  Horace,  — 


‘On  pent  changer  d’amant  mais  n  n  changer  de’poux,’ 


appears  to  me  coarse  and  common.” 

“  Not  the  less  true  for  that,”  said  De  Musset. 

“Unworthy  of  the  poet,  at  any  rate.”  said  Rachel. 
“  But  speak  to  me  of  Racine,  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  —  I 
adore  liiral  And  do  you  know  I  am  resolved  to  act 
Phe.lre”  (she  struck  the  table  with  her  fist  as  she  spoke). 
“They  s.ay  I  am  too  young  and  too  thin,  and  more  such 
nonsense ;  but  I  reply,  it  is  the  greatest  part  in  all  Racine, 
and  I  am  determined  to  play  it.” 

“  You  may  be  wrong  there,”  said  Sar.ah. 

“  Let  me  alone,”  said  Rachel ;  “  I  mean  to  do  it ;  if  peo¬ 
ple  tell  me  I  am  too  thin,  I  s.ay  they  are  absunl.  A  woman 
possessed  by  an  infamous  p.assion,  yet  prepared  rather  to  die 
than  yield  to  it  — a  woman  withering  away  in  scorching  fires 
and  bitter  tears  —  such  a  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  look 
as  plump  as  Mine.  Paradol.  It  would  be  a  contradiction 
in  nature.  I  have  read  the  p.art  ten  times  within  the  last 
eight  days.  I  don’t  know  how  I  should  act  it,  but  I  tell 
you  that  I  feel  it  in  me.  The  newspapers  may  write  what 
they  please,  but  they  will  not  disgust  me  with  it.  They 
are  at  a  loss  what  to  invent  in  order  to  injure  me,  instead 
of  giving  me  encouragement  and  help ;  but  I  will  act  it, 
though  only  four  persons  should  be  present  to  see  it.”  She 
then  made  a  grand  tirade  against  the  journalists. 

Her  mother  interrupted  her.  “  My  dear,”  said  she,  “  you 
have  been  talking  too  much.  Tliis  morning  you  were  up 
at  six.  I  don’t  know  wh  it  possesses  you.  You  have  gab¬ 
bled  all  d.ay,  and  you  have  been  acting  this  evening.  You 
will  be  ill.” 


“  Leave  me  alone,”  said  Rachel ;  “  it  makes  me  feel  that 
I  am  alive.”  She  turned  to  Ue  Musset  and  sai  I,  “  Shall  I 
fetch  the  book,  and  shall  we  read  the  tragedy  both  to¬ 
gether?  ” 


*•  What  could  be  more  delightful  ?  ”  said  the  poet. 

But  Sarah  observed  that  it  was  half-past  eleven. 

^  Well,”  said  Rachel,  “  who  prevents  you  from  going  tc 


Accordingly  Sarah  went  to  bed,  and  Rachel  left  the 
room,  but  speedily  returned  with  a  volume  of  Racine  in  her 


hands.  Her  demeanor  had  undergone  a  total  ch.nnge:  it 
had  become  solemn  and  religious  ;  she  seemed  as  one 
administering  sacred  rites.  She  took  her  seat  next  the 
poet  and  snuffed  the  candle.  Her  mother  dozed  oH'  com¬ 
fortably,  with  a  smile  on  her  face.  Rachel  bowed  her  head 
over  the  volume  as  she  openeil  it,  and  said,  “  How  I  love 
this  Racine  I  When  I  once  get  the  book  in  my  hand,  1 
could  go  on  reading  for  two  days  without  stopping  to  e.at  or 
drink.”  The  two  now  began  their  reading  with  the  volume 
placed  between  them. 

*■  D’abord,”  writes  De  Musset,  “  elle  rt'cite  d’lin  ton  mon¬ 
otone  comme  une  litanie.  Peu  h  peu  elle  s’auime.  Nous 
cchangeons  nos  remarques,  nos  hides  stir  chaqiie  passage. 
Elle  arrive  enfin  h  la  ddc'aration.  Elle  dtend  son  bras  droit 
sur  la  table ;  le  front  pose  sur  la  main  gauche,  aji;  uy.  e  sur 
son  coude,  elle  s’abandonne  entierement.  Cepeiul.iut  elle 
ne  parle  encore  qu’k  demi-voix.  Tout  h  coup  ses  yeux 
dtincellent ;  le  genie  de  Racine  dclaire  son  visage ;  elle 
palit,  elle  rougit.  Jamais  je  ne  vis  rien  de  si  lieau,  de  si 
intcrcssant ;  jamais,  au  theatre,  elle  n’a  produit  sur  moi 
tant  d’effet.  La  fatigue,  un  peu  d’enrouement,  le  punch, 
riieure  avancee,  une  animaliou  presque  fievi-eu  e  sur  ces 
petites  joues  entourees  d’un  bonnet  de  nuit,  je  ne  sais  (juel 
charme  inoui  repandu  dans  tout  son  etre,  ces  yeu.x  briliuiits 
qui  me  consultent,  un  sourire  enfantin  qui  tnmve  moyen  de 
se  glisser  au  milieu  de  to  it  cela  ;  enfin,  jusqu'h  cette  table 
en  desordre,  cette  chandelle  dont  la  fliunme  trcndilote,  cette 
mere  assoupie  pres  de  nous,  tout  cela  compose  ii  la  Ibis  un 
tableau  digne  tie  Rembrandt,  un  chapitre  de  nmian  digne 
de  Wilhelm  Mehter,  et  un  souvenir  de  la  vie  d’artiste  qui 
ne  s’effacera  jamais  de  ma  memoire.” 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  Rachel’s  father  came  home 
from  the  opera.  He  was  hardly  seated  before  he  addressed 
some  brutal  words  to  his  daughter,  and  ordered  her  to  leave 
oil'  reading.  Rachel  shut  up  the  book,  saying,  “  It  is  intol¬ 
erable  ;  I  will  buy  a  match-box,  aud  I  will  read  alone  in 
my  bed.”  Tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

It  was  intolerable  to  the  jioet  to  see  such  a  creature  so 
treated ;  he  rose  and  took  his  leave,  full  of  emotion  and 
admiration,  and  before  lie  went  to  bed  he  wrote  down  an 
account  of  the  scene,  which  he  addressed  to  a  lady  well 
known  in  Paris  for  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  who  had  a  high 
appreciation  of  his  genius.  She  still  lives,  and  is  still  witty 
and  still  pretty ;  he  used  to  call  her  playfully  his  “  Mar- 
raine,”  for  she  w.as  a  great  many  years  older  than  himself: 
but  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  fact  of  her  surviving 
him.  We  owe  to  her  the  preservation  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  fragments  of  biography  ever  published.  To  all 
lovers  of  art  this  picture  of  the  poet  and  the  actress  side  by 
side,  drawing  inspiration  from  each  other  as  the  pages  of 
Racine  glowed  under  their  touch,  must  be  full  of  interest. 
To  those  who  remember  Rachel’s  grand  interpretations  of 
the  classical  French  dramatists,  wlio  remember  the  beauty 
of  her  declamation,  her  fire,  her  sublime  passion,  her  statu¬ 
esque  dignity,  which  made  her  small  frame  seem  at  times 
colossal,  the  scene  here  set  down  is  a  golden  treasure 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  poet.  The  contrast  between 
her  actual  life  and  her  ideal  representation  woven  so  curi¬ 
ously  into  unity  is  strange,  exciting,  painful,  and  yet  beau.i- 
fiil ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  player  and  the  jxict  concentrate 
their  thoughts  upon  their  art  than  it  conquered  all  the  rest : 
and  the  sordid  facts  and  mean  surroundings  disappeared 
under  the  enchantment  of  exalted  imagin.ation. 

The  Theatre  Fran9ais  was  the  favorite  temple  of  worship 
of  De  Musset,  and  there  he  studied  olyectively  the  emotions 
which,  when  he  suflered  them  within  liimself,  were  too  pas¬ 
sionate  for  his  frame,  and  sometimes  destroyed  his  sense. 

The  most  beautiful  of  his  lyrics,  however,  grew  out  of  his 
own  affliction ;  they  are  the  harmonious  moanings  of  an 
irretrievable  sorrow,  of  a  lost  faith,  of  a  great,  ruined  pas¬ 
sion.  They  were  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  an* 
known  as  Le*  Nuits.  ITiey  include  “  La  Nuit  de  Mai,”  “  de 
Decembre,”  “ d’Oetobre,”  and  “d’Aout.”  “La  Nuit  d’Oe- 
tobre  ”  is  well  known  through  the  passionate  recitation  of 
Delaunay  and  Favart:  “La  Nuit  de  Decembre”  is  not  less 
poetical ;  the  oppressive  gloom  of  the  winter  season  invests 
It :  it  describes  that  strange  impression  which  haunted  the 
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poet  in  all  his  misery,  of  a  figure  by  his  side  whose  aspect 
was  the  counterpart  of  his  own  :  the  figure  was  dressed  in 
black,  and  its  expression  was  that  of  mournful  regret.  It 
came  too  late  to  be  a  warning :  it  was  too  sad  to  be  a  con¬ 
solation  ;  in  every  disorder  of  his  mind  his  strained  imagi¬ 
nation  projected  this  image  bttforc  him,  and  the  sight  of  it 
was  accompanied  by  an^ish.  He  was  a  child  when  it 
first  appeared  to  him.  He  saw  it  for  the  second  time  at 
the  age  of  fitleen. 

“  Comme  j’allais  avoir  quinze  ans, 

Je  marchais  nn  jour  k  pas  Icnts, 

Hans  un  hois,  sur  une  bruyere. 

All  pied  d’un  arbre  vint  s’assooir 
Un  jeune  homine  vetu  dc  nuir, 

Qui  me  ressemblait  comme  un  fi^re. 

“  Je  lui  domandai  mon  chomin ; 

11  tenait  un  luth  d'nne  main. 

He  Tautre  un  iMuquet  d’eglantine. 

II  me  fit  un  salut  d’eini, 

Et,  se  detournant  a  demi, 

Me  montra  du  doigt  la  collinc.” 

In  the  poet’s  first  love-sorrow  the  figure  appeared  again, 
sad  and  anxious.  With  one  hand  it  ]>ointcd  to  heaven  ;  in 
the  other  it  held  a  sword ;  it  breathed  only  one  sigh,  and 
disappeared  like  a  dream. 

In  the  midst  of  unholy,  wild  festivity  the  shape  next 
showed  itself :  — 

“  A  I’ftge  oh  Ton  est  libertin, 

Pour  boirc  un  toast  cn  un  festin, 

Un  jour  je  sotilevai  mon  veire. 

En  face  de  moi  vint  s’asseoir 
Un  convive  vetu  de  noir, 

Qui  me  ressemblait  comme  un  fi^re. 

"  II  secouait  sous  son  mantcan 
Un  haillon  dc  pourpre  en  lainbeau, 

Sur  sa  tete  un  myrtc  stc'rile. 

Sun  bras  maigre  chen-hait  le  mein, 

Et  mon  verre  en  touchant  le  sien, 

Se  brisa  dans  ma  main  d^ilc.” 

The  sterile  myrtle  and  the  emaciated  arm  were  the  fatal 
anticipations  of  tne  poet’s  conscience,  working  among  scenes 
of  riot  and  clamor  in  some  momentary  isolation  of  thought. 
A  year  passed  before  the  image  was  seen  again ;  it  was 
then  at  the  death-beil  of  his  father.  Its  eyes  were  deluged 
with  tears ;  it  was  like  “  les  anges  de  douleur.” 

“  Je  m’en  suis  si  bien  souvenu 
Que  je  I’ai  tuujours  reconnu 
A  tons  les  instants  dc  raa  vie. 

C’est  une  Strange  vision 
Et  ce]tendant,  ange  ou  demon, 

J’ai  vu  partout  cette  ombre  amie." 

It  followed  him  to  Italy ;  he  saw  it  in  the  stormy  days  of 
his  travel ;  it  sometimes  rose  to  perplex  a  sunny  hour :  — 

“  A  Florence  an  fond  des  palais, 

A  Brigucs  dans  les  vieux  ch&lets. 

An  sein  des  Alpes  de'solees  ; 

*  •  •  •  « 

A  Ve'nise  k  I’affrcnx  Lido 
Ou  vient  sur  I’herbe  d’un  tombean 
Mourir  la  pale  Adriatique.” 

4Vlierever  he  went  the  vision  pursued  him  :  — 

“  Partout  oh  j’ai  voulu  dormir, 

Partout  oh  j’ai  voulu  mnnrir, 

Partout  oh  j’ai  touche  la  teire, 

Sur  ma  route  est  venu  s’assooir 
Un  malheureux  v6tn  de  noir, 

Qui  me  ressemblait  comme  un  frhre.” 

An  episode  of  great  beauty,  but  too  long  and  too  continu¬ 
ous  in  Its  flow  to  furnish  extracts,  follows  this  stanza.  It 


describes  the  fluctuations  of  that  unhappy  passion  for  the 
woman  who  subdued  his  soul,  which  ended  in  dcsp.iir ;  the 
fraternal  shape  of  sorrow  glides  in  at  the  hours  of  sharpest 
aflliction.  At  last  the  poet  questions  the  vision,  and*^hi8 
passionate  appeal  is  answered  — 

“  Ami,  je  suis  la  Solitude.” 

This  was  not  a  dream  conjured  up  in  the  hour  of  poetical 
composition.  The  poem  is  a  true  record,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  pathetic.  These  lyrical  pieces 
were  written  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  and  nothin^  of 
the  poet’s  at  a  later  day  surpassed  them,  either  in  passion 
or  in  perfection  of  verse. 

Heine,  always  cruel  in  his  satire,  said  of  De  Musset  vrhen 
he  was  thirty  years  old,  “  C’est  un  jeune  homme  d’un  beau 
passd.”  But  there  was  truth  in  those  bitter  words.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-seven,  De  Musset  ceased  to  write ;  at  fortv- 
sei’en,  the  burthen  of  his  sorrows  and  faults  was  lifted  from 
him,  and  he  died  suddenlv  in  the  night,  of  heart  disease,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1857,  at  ^aris. 

It  was  after  his  death  that  the  “  Nuit  d’Oetobre  ”  was 
produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  Thektre  Fran<;ais  at  the 
celebration  of  his  birthday,  while  his  marble  bust,  crowned 
with  laurel,  looked  on  still  and  calm,  as  he  never  could  be 
at  any  instant  of  his  troubled  life. 

The  performance  of  a  long  dialogue  in  verse,  with  no 
change  of  scene,  and  little  action,  depending  wholly  on  the 
beauty  of  poetry  and  the  movement  of  passion,  was  felt  to 
be  hazardous  even  by  French  artists  for  a  French  audience, 
but  the  success  was  complete,  and  the  theatre  is  crowded 
at  every  representation  of  this  piece.  It  was  bravely 
risked  during  the  last  season,  when  dramatic  art  showed  its 
full  perfections  at  the  OpiVa  Comique,  in  London ;  and  it 
warmed  the  cold  blood  of  English  audiences,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  fame  of  the  French  poet  with  many  who  had 
never  even  heard  his  name  before.  His  birthday  is  annu¬ 
ally  celebrated  at  the  Coniedie  Fran9aise,  by  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  pieces  exclusively  of  his  writing.  It  is  an  occasion 
when  the  theatre  is  always  filled  with  spectators  of  literary 
distinction,  and  with  renowned  artists.  Tliere  is  a  certain 
sense  of  exaltation  in  these  honors  duly  paid  to  the  drama¬ 
tist  and  poet ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  profound  melan¬ 
choly  as  the  memorial  of  great  gifts  misused,  of  the  promise 
of  youth  ending  in  the  blight  of  manhood,  and  of  a  fine 
imagination  overthrown. 


A  FIGHT  FOR  A  LOCOMOTIVE. 

I. 

I  SAT  at  breakfast  one  autumn  morning,  lazily  sipping 
my  coflee,  and  trying  to  solve  a  problem  that  completely 
eclipsed  the  pons  asinorum.  Certainly  that  proposition 
never  caused  me  half  the  perplexity  the  one  1  was  now 
cogitating  did.  Tlie  morning  paper  lay  uncut  across  my 
knee ;  the  rolls  had  gone  cold ;  tne  sunshine  came  in  through 
the  o|)en  window,  bringing  with  it  the  scent  of  the  late 
roses ;  and  across  the  roads  and  adjacent  meadows  came 
the  shouts  of  the  harvestmen  gathering  in  the  last  loads  of 
wheat  from  the  distant  corn-fields.  Yet  I  was  blind  to  the 
fair  prospect  that  was  visible  from  the  window  of  my  pretty 
suburban  lodging,  and  ojiened  out  in  the  clear,  fresh  air  of 
the  morning,  and  stretched  for  miles  on  miles;  green 
meailows,  yellow  stubbles,  red  farmhouses,  ami  woods  al¬ 
ready  touched  with  the  marvellous  colors  laiil  on  so  lavish¬ 
ly  and  yet  harmoniously  by  the  master-hand  of  autumn ; 
bounded  by  the  distant  line  of  hills  over  which  hung 
the  rounded  outline  of  the  Wrekin,  only  distinguishable 
from  a  cloud  by  its  immovability.  Many  and  oft  were  the 
hours  I  had  spent  in  watching  and  drinking  in  all  the 
beauty  of  earth  and  tree  and  sky ;  and  why  not  on  this 

[tarticular  morning?  'The  immediate  cause  lay  in  two 
etters  that  lay  on  the  table.  One  had  a  narrow  i  pink 
envelop  of  that  elongated  form  so  much  affected  by  the 
fair  sex.  The  other  was  an  unmistakable  business  letter, 
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addressed  in  a  clerkly  hand  to  William  Herbert,  Esq., 
Paradise  Place,  Metaltown. 

Pl.icb  aux  Dames. 

«  Mt  dearest  W illie,  —  ...  And  I  really  don’t  see 
that  we  need  be  in  any  hurry  to  be  married.  We  have  only 
been  engaged  a  year.  You  are  only  twenty-two,  and  I  am 
but  nineteen ;  so  we  are  quite  young  enough  to  wait  some 
time  longer  yet.  Although  grandma  is  a  little  queer,  yet  I 
can  bear  with  her  easily  when  I  think  of  the  great  happi¬ 
ness  that  is  in  store  for  us  sometime.  Certainly,  dear,  we 
might  manage  it,  as  you  are  so  impatient,  if,  when  your 
uncle’s  will  is  opened,  you  have  the  £30  annuity  you  ex¬ 
pect  ;  but  if  you  don’t  get  it,  your  salary  of  £l20  is  rather 
small  to  manage  with.  I  think,  darling,  we  had  better 
wait  a  bit.  Am  I  not  a  terribly  worldly-wise  little  thing  ?  ” 
&Ct  &c. 

This  letter  was  signed  “  Mary.” 

Of  course  I  h.ad  read  her  letter  first,  and  had  inwardly 
resolved  upon  overcoming  her  fears  and  getting  married 
off  hand.  But  the  second  letter  put  a  damper  on  my 
hopes.  It  was  from  my  uncle’s  solicitor,  and  ran  thus  :  — 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  Tlie  six  months  your  deceased  relative 
directed  his  will  to  be  kept  sealed  were  up  j'esterday,  and 
the  will  was  read  by  me  before  several  of  his  relatives.  I 
am  desired  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  contents,  and 
I  enclose  you  copy  of  will.  You  will  see  that,  contrary 
to  our  expectations,  the  will,  which  your  uncle  himself 
made,  and  kept  sealed  even  from  me,  does  not  leave  you  a 
penny.  I  am  astonished  at  tliis  unaccountable  conduct, 
and  am  grieved  at  your  disappointment, 
j  “  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

!  “J.  H.  Proctor.” 

I 

My  bright  hopes  were  banished,  and  it  was  with  a 
sorrowful  heart  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  as  p.atiently  as  possible. 
Suddenly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  I  was  half  an  hour 
late  for  Ae  office,  I  Hastened  townwards,  inwardly  praying 
I  that  my  principal,  a  large  contractor,  had  not  arrived.  As 
!  soon  as  I  entered,  however,  the  chief  clerk  saiil  to  me, 

I  “  Mr.  Herbert,  you  are  wanted  in  Mr.  Ilcy wood’s  room.” 

j  I  hurried  in,  feeling  defiantly  careless  of  the  expected 
reprimand. 

j  “  Good-morning,  Mr.  Herbert.  You  are  late.” 

>  **  I  have  had  unwelcome  news,  sir,  and  forgot  how  the  time 

j  was  passing.”  And  I  told  him  as  much  as  I  thought  proper. 
After  some  discursive  talk,  he  said,  — 

“  I  have  been  well  pleased  with  your  business  tact  and 
energy,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  have  sent  for  you  now  to  under¬ 
take  a  rather  ticklish  matter.  Oblige  me  by  listening  while 
I  I  put  you  in  jmssession  of  the  facts.” 

“  You  know  we  have  discontinued  working  the  Lleydem 
brick-fields;  and  it  appears  that  our  late  manager  has 

allowed  the  royalty  to  Earl - to  fall  into  arrear  for 

two  years.  Last  week  a  distraint  was  made  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  and  the  engine  that  used  to  run  on  our  branch  line, 
and  was  lying  in  the  shed,  has  been  seized  and  sold  for 
about  a  quarter  of  its  value.  The  purchaser  has  run  it  a 
little  up  the  line  off  our  land,  and  taken  up  the  rails  behind 
it  to  prevent  its  being  taken  back.  Now,  I  consider  that 
such  a  distress  is  illegal,  and  am  determined  to  seek  the 
remedy  known  in  the  law  as  “  recaption.”  I  do  not  care  for 
the  bother  of  a  replevin  action.  Now,  I  want  you  to  go  to 
Lleydem  and  see  how  the  land  lies,  and  then  take  as  many 
men  as  you  want  from  the  Mynedd  lead-mines,  together 
with  horses,  and  pull  the  engine  on  to  the  main  line  after 
^  night  mail  has  passed,  and  take  her  with  all  haste  to 
Nantygolyn  Station  in  time  to  meet  the  up  luggage-train  at 
half-past  two  in  the  morning.  You  will  then  attach  the  engine 
to  the  train  and  bring  her  here.  Here  is  the  necessary  per¬ 
mit  to  authorize  you  to  stop  the  train,  and  a  letter  to  the 
captain  of  the  mine.  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  you  meet  with 
reaistance,  refrain  from  using  any  more  force  than  is  neces- 
•ary.  I  wish  to  avoid  any  fighting.  If  you  conduct  this 


matter  successfully  it  is  quite  probable  I  may  raise  your 
salary,  for  I  have  been  well  satisfied  Avith  your  conduct  in 
the  office.  Are  you  sure  that  you  perfectly  comprehend  my 
instructions  ?  ” 

I  withdrew  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  and  cogi¬ 
tate  about  my  anticipated  goo<l  fortune,  and  the  strange 
service  I  was  engaged  upon.  It  had  all  the  ch.arm  of  ad¬ 
venture,  for  I  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  such  .a 
proceeding  could  be  taken  entirely  without  resistance.  I 
determined  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Mary,  lest  she  should 
be  alarmed.  I  wrote  her  a  short  note,  saying  that  I  should 
be  away  on  important  business  for  the  next  two  or  three 
days,  and  urging  her  to  keep  a  good  heart,  as  I  might  have 
some  good  news  to  tell  her  when  we  next  met. 

II. 

I  alighted  at  Nantygolyn  Station,  and  engaged  a  room  at 
the  sole  inn  the  village  boasts  of.  It  was  still  e.arly  in  the 
evening,  and  I  started  after  dinner  to  walk  as  far  as  Lley¬ 
dem,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  to  reconnoitre.  Tlie 
road  ran  along  the  hill-side  nearljr  all  the  way.  A  shower 
had  laid  the  dust,  and  the  wet  foliage  of  the  trees  that  clung 
to  the  rock  on  my  right  hand,  and  overhung  the  path, 
gleamed  brightly  in  the  dying  light.  F ar  down  on  my  left 
ran  the  brawling  river,  just  colored  with  the  rain,  and  from 
all  about  arose  the  soft  steam  from  the  moistened  earth, 
speaking  eloquently  in  its  gravc-like  odor  of  the  sad  end 
of  the  year  that  was  coming  so  quickly.  Autumn  is  pleas¬ 
ant  enough  amid  the  gardens  of  Kent,  but  very  sad  is  it 
among  the  hills.  The  trees  are  stunted,  and  the  leaves 
soon  flutter  slowly  downward  from  their  baring  branches ; 
and  those  who  have  only  heard  the  musical  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  the  trees  of  a  lowland  landscape,  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  weird-like  feeling  that  steals  over  one  as 
we  listen  to  the  soughing  of  the  gale  among  the  swaying 
and  creaking  boughs  of  the  mountain  pines  and  birches, 
and  its  fiercer  shriek  as  it  sweeps  up  the  ravines  and  over 
the  desolate  moor.  The  wind  was  rising,  laden  with  occa¬ 
sional  showers,  as  I  reached  the  brick-field.  The  state  of 
affairs  was  worse  than  I  had  imagined.  The  engine  had 
been  left  on  an  exposed  part  of  the  line,  and  where  there  was 
a  sharp  curve,  causing  the  outside  rail  to  be  much  higher  than 
the  other.  Inclining  at  such  a  sharp  angle,  it  had  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  full  fury  of  a  recent  gale,  which,  catching  it  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage,  had  tilted  it  completely  over,  and 
it  now  lay  on  its  side  on  the  embankment,  witli  the  hinder- 
most  wheels,  however,  resting  on,  or  only  partly  off  the 
rails.  It  was  a  small  and  very  light  engine,  and  had  been 
originally  intended  for  the  Crimea. 

It  was  a  wild  and  lonely  place  where  the  brick-yard  Avas 
situated.  It  was  just  where  the  moorland  commenced,  and 
where  there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  the  eye  as  it  roamed 
over  the  purple  flat,  strangely  lit  up  in  places  bjr  crimson¬ 
ing  gleams  and  patches  of  golden  brown,  as  the  light  of  the 
stormy  sunset  was  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  pool,  or 
shone  on  a  lighter  ground  of  dead  rushes  and  ling.  Beyond 
all  was  a  long  gray  line,  which  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
any  thing  but  what  it  was  —  the  Ixmny,  open  sea.  If  ^ou 
listened  intently  you  could  even  catch,  borne  on  the  wind, 
the  faint  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  flat  sandy  shore. 

Notliing  could  be  done  that  night,  and  on  the  morrow  I 
mounted  a  sorry  animal  which  mine  host  called  a  saddle- 
horse,  and  rode  off  to  the  mines  to  bespeak  the  services  of 
a  dozen  men  and  three  horses  —  all  they  had  to  spare  — 
for  eight  o’clock  that  night,  and  then  back  to  the  station  to 

fut  all  right  with  the  station-master.  To  disarm  suspicion 
took  a  rod  and  made  my  way  down  to  the  now  swollen 
stream.  Few  fish  were  there  in  it,  for  the  deadly  water 
from  the  mines  had  played  sad  havoc  with  the  finny 
tribe.  More  time  was  passed  in  reverie  than  in  fishing,  and 
tender  memories  of  the  past  mingled  strangely  with  dreams 
of  the  future.  How  happy  Mary  and  I  could  be  in  a  little 
cottage  ome'e  I  had  had  my  ^e  upon,  and  which  I  knew 
was  to  be  had  at  a  low  rent.  IIow  pleasant  to  hurry  home 
from  business,  and  find  a  bright  face  to  welcome  me  with  a 
kiss  and  a  bonny  smile,  instep  of  my  lonely  bachelor  rooms. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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Ah,  me  1  would  it  ever  come  to  pass,  I  wondered.  Surely 
it  must  some  day ;  and  yet,  somehow,  I  could  not  look  hope¬ 
fully  forward.  Perhaps  it  was  the  lowering  weather  and 
the  tlull,  spiritless  air  that  everybody  wore  that  depressed 
me ;  and  it  was  absurd,  yet  I  felt  as  if  I  were  sioin;;  to  be 
liun",  or  meet  with  some  serious  accident  in  this  midnight 
abduction  I  was  engaged  in.  Vainly  trjing  to  shake  oil' 
the  feeling,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  inn. 

.At  eiiiht  o’clock  it  was  already  quite  dark.  When  I 
n^ai  hcd  the  bank  over  the  line  I  saw  that  the  men,  by  the 
light  of  lanterns,  had  rigged  up  a  temporary  crane,  and 
were  tugging  away  at  the  ropes,  trying  to  raise  the  fallen 
engine,  and  prying  away  with  levers  and  screw-j.acks,  work¬ 
ing  quietly  and  well.  &Iost  of  them  were  brawny  English¬ 
men,  im[)orted  by  Mr.  IIeywoo<l ;  the  rest  were  Welshmen, 
smaller  made,  but  wiry  and  strong.  Ste.adily  the  work 
went  on  under  my  directions,  and  all  the  while  a  soft,  un¬ 
pleasant  drizzle  gradually  soaked  us  through  and  through. 
Hie  wind  was  fitfid,  and  many  and  mysterious  were  the 
sounds  that  it  bi'ouglit  out  of  the  glens.  It  moaned  dis¬ 
mally  through  the  pine  woods,  showing  th.at  the  spirit  of 
the  storm  wiis  abro.ul,  and  ere  long  would  be  upon  us  in 
all  its  savageness.  Suddenly  a  form  tlitted  by,  then  another, 
and  another,  and  three  strange  men  passed  by  the  engine 
and  vanished  in  the  gloom.  Other  eyes  were  as  quick  as 
mine,  and  saw  them.  We  instinctively  knew  Uiat  they 
were  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy,  and  that  soon  we  might 
e.\j)ect  opposition.  As  we  atberwards  learned,  one  of  the 
men  at  the  mine  had  nut  been  able  to  keep  the  secret  from 
his  Delil.ih. 

“  Ijook  sharp,  Lids,  and  get  hc'r  on  the  line  before  they 
TOnie,”  I  crieil,  and  lent  a  hand  to  the  ropes  myself.  At 
last,  with  a  thud,  she  was  righted,  and  then  the  screw-j.icks 
were  again  .applied  to  lift  her  pr^erly  on  the  rails.  This 
was  done  witiiout  interruption.  Thj  horses  were  harnessed 
to,  and  she  began  to  move  merrily  enough,  though  a  rat¬ 
tling  noise  inside  made  it  evident  that  some  of  her  iniichin- 
ery  was  broken.  I  was  beginning  to  hope  we  might  soon 
gain  the  main  line,  alwut  half  a  mile  away,  when  over  the 
bank  there  came  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  and  lads.  Tlie 
wheels  were  scotched  iMjfore  we  could  prevent  it.  They 
harnessed  a  couple  of  hoi’ses  and  half  a  dozen  donkeys  to 
the  other  end  of  the  engine.  Two  tar-barrels  they  had 
brought  with  them  were  set  alight,  and  blazed  furiously, 
art'onling  plenty  of  light.  I  warned  my  men  not  to  have 
recourse  to  violence,  and  in  this  I  was  seconded  by  the 
le:tdcr  of  the  opposite  side,  who  was,  iu  fact,  the  purchaser 
of  the  engine. 

“  It  shall  be  a  fair  fight,”  he  said.  “Let  us  see  which 
can  pull  the  hardest  now,  and  you  take  your  chance  in  the 
law  afterwards.” 

By  mutual  consent  we  unscotched  the  wheels,  and  the 
tournament  began.  First  one  party  gained  a  few  yards, 
then  the  other.  'ITie  animals  lugged  their  very  hardest, 
aiiled  by  the  men.  The  Englishmen  were  the  strongest, 
although  the  fewest  in  numlier,  but  the  incline  was  in  nvor 
of  die  Welshmen,  and  at  first  it  .seemed  as  if  they  would 
triumph  and  drag  the  engine  back  to  where  the  rails  were 
broken  up.  No  blows  passed  between  us,  and  the  good 
humor  shown  by  every  one  surprised  me  very  much.  I 
felt  th.at  I  was  losing  patience,  and  must  have  some  hand 
in  it,  so  took  up  a  lever,  and,  inserting  it  behind  a  wheel, 
strove  to  urge  it  onward.  My  friend  the  commander-in- 
trhief  of  the  enemy  did  the  same,  but  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  What  was  to  be  done?  Tilings  must  rapidly  end 
in  a  free  fight.  Nolnxly’s  patience  could  stand  it  much 
longer.  The  sons  of  Cambria  in  particular  were  becoming 
excited,  and  one  or  two  stones  had  already  struck  the  en¬ 
gine,  thrown  by  some  outsider  in  the  darkness.  Tlie  mail 
hail  passed  some  time  ago,  and  tlie  luggage-train  was  nearly 
due.  If  the  struggle  continued  much  longer  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  lie  aroused,  and  we  should  stand  no  chance. 
At  all  risks  the  engine  must  be  carried  aw,ay  before  day¬ 
light.  As  soon  as  one  side  gained  an  advantage  the  wheels 
were  scotched  by  the  other,  anti  a  dead-lock  seemed  inevi¬ 
table.  A  bright  idea  struck  me,  and,  abandoning  my  lever, 
I  went  up  to  the  overseer  of  the  mine,  who  was  working  as 
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hartl  as  any  of  them,  and  asked  him  who  was  the  best  run¬ 
ner  among  the  men. 

“  Tliere  will  be  none  .as  goot^  as  you,  sir;  and  they  be 
all  tired  with  this  pullev-h  aulev  work.” 

“  Well,  then.  I’m  ofr  to  Nantygolyn-Station ;  ami  I’ll 
come  back  with  the  engine  of  the  luggage  train.  Do  you 
see  ?  Look  to  the  points  at  the  junction.” 

“  Capital,  sir  I  ”  exclaimed  he,  as  I  turned  and  dashed 
over  the  bank  and  into  the  narrow  road.  I  had  scarcely 
got  out  of  the  glare  of  the  fire  when  I  was  roughly  collan-d 
by  somelxvly.  As  he  was  evidently  not  a  friend,  anil  there 
was  no  time  for  explan.atiun,  even  if  I  wi.shcd  to  give  aiiv, 
1  placed  my  hand  over  his  shoulder  and  my  ann  under  hw 
chin,  and  with  a  sudden  wrench,  taught  me  by  a  Welsh 
collier,  tbreed  liis  head  back,  and  left  him  halt  insensible 
on  the  ground. 

'ITiat  was  a  run !  —  along  a  rutty,  stony  road,  and  the 
night,  or  rather  morning,  iiitch  dark.  It  was  tolerably 
gi^  running  that  covered  the  two  miles  in  a  ipiarter  of  an 
hour,  and  1  was  thoroughly  pulled  as  I  got  into  the  station. 
Tlie  train  had  been  waiting  a  few  minutes,  and,  although 
it  was  excee.ling  my  power,  I  took  the  resjxmsibility  on 
my.self  of  detaching  the  engine  and  going  forward  along 
the  line.  The  junction  was  soon  reached,  a  lantern  held 
up  showed  us  that  all  was  clear,  and  we  steamed  slowly  up 
to  the  engine.  Both  parties  had  drawn  off  their  forces, 
and  were  sitting  and  standing  in  groups  a  little  apart,  while 
rude  chafl'  was  freely  interchanged.  Tlie  firelight  east 
long  and  wavering  shadows  around,  and  made  the  outer 
darkness  look  blacker  and  more  imjienetrable  than  ever. 
The  rain  still  came  steadily  down  and  hissed  on  the  blazing 
fires,  while  the  wet  ground  was  trodden  ankle  dee])  in  nmd. 

Such  a  yell  arose,  after  the  first  astonished  silence,  from 
our  opponents,  answered  back  by  a  ringing  cheer  from  niy 
men.  'Tlie  cattle  were  quickly  unloosened  and  ridden  off 
out  of  the  Wily  by  three  men.  The  ropes  were  quickly 
transfeiTed  to  the  big  engine  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  the  two  locomotives  moved  slowly  off,  dragging 

their  horses  and  donkeys  backwards.  Seeing  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  em])loying  brute  force  against  steam,  they  cut  their 
ropes,  and  we  moved  triumphantly  off,  followed  by  a  volley 
of  oaths  and  stones.  One  of  the  latter  struck  me  on  the 
check,  laying  it  open  and  knocking  me  back  on  the  coals  in 
the  tender.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  restrain  my 
men  from  jumping  off  and  charging  them. 

Well,  that  is  how  I  fought  for  and  won  the  locomotive. 
I  do  not  know,  good  reader,  if  you  will  want  to  know  any 
more.  In  case  you  do,  I  may  say  that  my  salary  was  raiseil 
considerably.  Mary  decided  to  take  the  risks  of  a  marrieil 
life  on  a  still  small  income ;  and,  so  far,  we  have  had  no 
reason  to  rejjent  taking  such  an  important  step.  She  ami 
I,  and  the  baby,  wish  you  adieu. 


CASTILIAN  DAYS.* 

Tiikre  could  l)c  little  doubt  that  the  author  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems  that  contains,  amongst  others,  the  I'ike  Coun¬ 
ty  Balladf,  would  describe  with  spirit  and  originality  hb 
impressions  of  any  country  or  people  that  fell  under  Ida  ob¬ 
servation.  And  accordingly  we  have  a  most  attrartiie  vol¬ 
ume,  in  which  Col.  Hay  writes  easily  and  picturesquely  of 
the  cities,  streets,  and  buildings,  and  of  the  history,  politics, 
and  domestic  life  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
unique,  old-fashioned  country,  the  Peninsula,  par  e/cef/encr, 
of  the  European  continent.  He  has  been  a  thoughtful 
student  of  its  history',  and  has,  we  gather,  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  language,  and  he  brings  these  special  and  great 
general  powers  to  bear  on  the  consideration,  in  the  conclud¬ 
ing  chapters,  of  its  disturbed  political  life.  He  argues  that 
the  revolution  failed  to  establish  a  monarchy,  but  he  wrote 
two  years  ago,  and  was  a  little  premature ;  and  it  is  even 
yet  too  soon  to  say  that  the  promises  of  the  constitution  may 
not  yet  be  fulfilled,  clearly  as  Col.  Hay  points  out  the  future 

*Ca»tilian  Days.  Rj  John  Hay.  Boston :  James  R.  Osgiwd  * 
Loudon :  Tr.  buer  &  Co. 
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of  many  of  them  at  the  date  of  his  Spanis-h  paiiers.  He 
bears  strong  testimony,  personal  as  well  as  from  nistory,  to 
the  honesty  of  the  Spaniard  as  distinguished  from  his  truth¬ 
fulness,  but  to  the  utter  absence  of  this  latter  quality  — 
which  he  attributes  to  (so-called)  religious  training,  and  of 
which  he  gives  some  startling  instances  —  he  traces  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  constitutional  government.  Till  the  people  can  be¬ 
lieve  th’ir  representatives,  and  the  representatives  their 
ministers,  tlie  stability  and  order  of  good  government  are 
impossible.  Enlightenment  is  the  first  step  to  independence 
and  truthfulness,  and  this.  Col.  Hay  argues,  will  spread  more 
quickly,  however  perfect  the  constitution,  under  a  republi¬ 
can,  than  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  Tlie 
historical  parts  of  his  book  are  a  rexumc  of  the  history  of 
united  “  Crown-and-Gown  ”  power,  and  its  crushing  etfects 
on  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  people.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  value  the  liook  liefore  us  more  for  its  de¬ 
scriptions  tlian  for  its  political  views,  for  though  the  author’s 
conclusions  are  full  of  sagacity,  he  writes  wholly  from  the 
republican  point  of  view,  and  the  somewhat  Ixiastful  com¬ 
placency  of  the  American  is  often  apparent,  though  tempered 
bv  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  traveller  and  the  refinement 
of  tlie  gentleman.  Another  characteristic  which  somewhat 
mars  the  beauty  of  the  book  is  the  too  frequent  ridicule  of 
the  Rinian  Catliolic.  We  do  not  conqilain,  of  course,  when 
our  author  argues  seriously  that  many  of  the  tr.iubles  of 
h:ira.ssi“d  Spain  are  distinctly  traceable  to  the  power  of  the 
priests  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  What  we  object  to 
is  the  holding  this  credulity  up  to  ridicule,  and  sjieaking 
with  a  lightness  which  is  unnecess.ary  and  unchristiin  of  beliefs 
I  and  prejudices  held  sacred  by  a  whole  people.  The  tone  of 

j  tills  ridicule  is,  too,  a  trifle  vulgar;  witness  t'ol.  Hay’s  de- 

;  icription  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Illshop  II  lefonso, 

j  with  which  he  interrupts  bis  account  of  the  magnificent  ca- 

1  thedral  at  Toledo,  and  which  ends  by  telling  us  that  to  this 

I  day  the  aged  verger  of  the  cathedral  never  p.osscs  the  chapel 

j  where  it  took  place  “  without  sticking  in  his  thumb  and  pull- 

[  ing  out  a  blessing.”  And  here  again,  a  page  or  two  further 

on,  —  and  this  time  also  in  speaking  of  the  Catholics,  —  “I 
looked  out,  and  saw  a  group  of  brown  and  ragged  women, 
!  each  with  an  .armful  of  baby,  discussing  the  news  from  Mad- 

1  rid.  The  Protestants,  they  s.aid,  had  begun  to  steal  Catholic 

:  children.”  This  same  tendency  to  see,  and  temptation  to 

present,  the  rather  coarsely  humorous  in  the  circumstances 
that  come  under  his  notice,  not  unfrcquently  destroys  the 
beauty  and  power  of  his  descriptions,  disturbing  the  train 
of  tliougbt  he  has  suggested  by  the  jarring  of  an  incongru¬ 
ous  element.  Thus  he  leaves  the  descriptions  of  a  field-night 
in  the  Cortes  to  remark  on  the  “  polished  skulls  ”  of  the 
members ;  and  in  another  place  he  spoils  a  grave  passage 
thus :  “  Yet  the  monarchy  is  no  more  consolidatetl  than  it 
was  when  the  triumvirs  laid  their  bald  he.ads  together  ,at 
Alcolea.”  In  speaking  of  “the  cradle  of  Cervantes,”  he 
says  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptized,  “  It  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  church,  not  large  or  imposing,  just  tJie  thing  to  baptize  a 
nice  baby  in.”  And  in  e.xplaining  the  absence  of  Judas 
j  from  the  miracle-play,  he  bre.aks  in  upon  our  sympathy  with 
the  warm-hearted  and  hot-blooded  Spaniard  who  cannot  en¬ 
dure  even  a  representative  of  the  betrayer  of  our  Lord,  by 
the  offensive  quotation  from  Artemus  Ward  of  what  liap- 
peoed  to  his  wax  Judas. 

The  book  is  of  such  varied  interest  that  it  seems  iinrea- 
tonable  to  wish  for  more,  and  perhaps  Col.  Hay  thought  that 
:  Uavellers  had  already  worn  threadbare  the  subject  of  Span¬ 

ish  scenery,  or  holds  that  such  descriptions  are  idle  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  But  we  are  disappointed,  nevertheless,  by 
their  absence,  for  both  his  poems  and  his  city  interiors  be- 
^y  his  delicate  touch,  and  his  power  not  merely  of  conjur¬ 
ing  up  for  us  the  scene  present  to  his  own  eye,  but  of  rous- 
I  i"?  the  sentiment  that  it  would  n.aturally  excite.  Here,  for 
I  instance,  are  the  few  last  words  about  Segovia,  and  we  feel 
noth  the  brightness  and  the  desolation  :  — 

^  “  But  though  enriched  by  nil  these  legacies  of  an  immemorial 

pmt,  there  seems  no  hope,  no  future  for  Segovia.  It  Is  as  dead 
u  the  dtieg  of  the  Plain.  Its  spindles  have  rusted  into  silence. 


Its  gay  company  is  gone.  Its  streets  are  too  large  for  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  yet  they  swarm  with  beggars.  I  had  often  heard  it 
compared  in  outline  to  a  ship, — the  sunrise  astern  and  the  prow 
pointing  westward, —  nnd  a.s  we  drove  away  that  day  and  I 
looked  back  to  the  n'ceding  town,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  grand 
hulk  of  some  richly-laden  galleon,  aground  on  th<!  rock  that 
holds  it,  alone,  abandoned  to  its  fat«'  among  the  barren  billows 
of  the  tumbling  ridges,  its  crew  tired  out  with  struggling  and 
apathetic  in  despair,  moeketl  by  the  finest  air  and  the  clearea. 
sunshine  that  ever  shone,  and  u-azing  a  1  wavs  fonvard  to  the  new 
world  nnd  new  times  hidden  ii:  the  rosy  sunset,  which  they  shall 
never  see.” 

And  here  is  an  extract  from  the  interesting  chapter  on 
Cervantes :  — 

“  I  went  to  Alcald  one  summer  day,  wh'^n  the  bare  fields  were 
brown  and  dry  in  their  after-harvest  nudity,  and  the  hi  Is  tha^ 
bordered  the  winding  Hcnarcs  were  drab  in  the  light  and  purple 
in  the  shadow.  From  a  distance  the  town  is  one  of  the  m.ist  im¬ 
posing  in  Castile.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain  by  th'- 
green  water-side,  and  the  land  approach  is  fortified  by  a  most  im¬ 
pressive  wall,  emphasized  by  sturdy  square  towers  and  flanking 
bastions  But  as  vou  come  nearer  yon  see  this  wall  is  a  tradition 
It  is  almost  in  rums.  The  crenellated  towers  are  good  for  nothing 
but  to  sketch.  A  short  walk  from  the  station  brings  yon  to  the 
gate,  which  is  well  defended  fiy  a  gang  of  picturesque  heggnt^, 
who  are  old  enough  to  have  sat  for  Murillo,  and  revoltingly  piti- 
atile  enough  to  be  millionnaires  by  this  time,  if  Casiilians  hail 
the  cowardly  habit  of  sponging  out  dis.agiveable  impressions  with 
pennies.  At  the  first  charge  we  rushed  in  panic  into  a  tobacco-shop 
and  filletl  our  pockets  with  maravedis,  and  thereafter  faced  the 
r.agged  battalion  with  calm.  It  is  a  fine,  h.andsome,  and  terrib.y 
lonesome  town.  Its  streets  are  wide,  well  built,  and  silent  as  av¬ 
enues  in  a  graveyard.  On  every  hand  there  are  fcill  and  stao-ly 
churches,  a  few’  palaces,  and  some  two  dozen  great  monasteri  .s 
turning  their  long  wads,  pierced  with  jealous  grated  window.*., 
to  the  grass-grown  streets.  In  many  quarters  there  is  no  sign  of 
life,  no  human  habitations  among  thes«‘  morose  and  now  empty 
barracks  of  a  monkish  army.  .  .  .  The  town  h.a.s  not  changed 
in  the  least.  It  has  only  shrunk  a  little.  You  think  sometimes, 
it  mnst  he  a  vacation,  and  that  yon  will  come  again  when 
jieoplc  return.  'I’lie  little  you  see  of  the  people  is  very  attractive. 
Passing  along  the  desolate  streets,  von  glance  in  at  an  ojien  door 
and  sec  a  most  delightful  cabinet  picture  of  domestic  life.  Ail  the 
doors  in  the  house  are  open  You  can  sec  through  the  entry,  tl.c 
front  room,  into  the  com  court  beyond,  gay  with  oleanders  and 
vines,  where  a  group  of  women  half  dressed  are  sewing  and 
spinning  and  clicering  their  souls  with  gossip.  If  you  enter  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  asking  a  question,  yon  will  be  received  with  great 
courtesy,  your  doubts  solved,  and  they  will  bid  you  go  with  God, 
with  the  quaint  frankness  of  patri.archal  times.  They  do  not 
seem  to  have  licen  s]>oiled  by  over-much  travel.  Such  impressive 
and  firiental  courtesy  could  not  have  survived  the  trampling 
feet  of  the  great  army  of  tourists  On  our  pilgrim-way  to  the 
cradle  of  Cervantes  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  superb  fav'ade  of 
the  University. 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  is  a  touch  of  the  guide-book,  in 
p.as:-ages  like  these  :  “  A  flight  of  veined  marlde  steps  leads 
to  the  iK'autifiil  retable  of  the  high  altar.  The  screen,  over 
ninety  feet  high,  cost  the  Alilanese  Trezzo  seven  years  i  f 
lalwr.  The  pictures  illustrative  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  are  by 
Tibaldi  and  Zuccaro.  The  gilt  bronze  tabernacle  of  Trez/o 
and  Herrera,  which  has  been  likened  with  the  doors  of  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence  as  worthy  to  figure  in  the  architecture 
of  heaven,  no  longer  exists,”  and  so  on.  But  tliis  is  som«“- 
times  difficult  to  avoid,  and  can  easily  be  forgiven,  as  can 
'also  the  possibly  too  minute,  though  enticing  account  of  the 
pictures  in  the  museum  of  Madrid.  Tlie  history  of  their 
collection  is  curious  and  interesting,  and  the  details  ought 
to  send  many  a  lover  of  art  to  Madrid  who  never  thought  to 
go  there.  Only  think  of  two  thousand  pictures  all  worthy 
of  their  place  !  — of  forty-six  Murillos,  sixty-five  Velazquez, 
forty-three  Titians,  ten  Kaphaels,  &c.  “There  is,” says  Col. 
Hay,  “  in  this  glorious  temple  enough  to  fill  the  least  enthu¬ 
siastic  lover  of  art  with  delight  and  adoration  for  weeks  and 
months  together.  If  one  knew  that  he  was  to  be  blind  in  a 
year,  like  the  young  musician  in  Auerbach’s  exquisite  ro¬ 
mance,  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  world  where  he  could  gar¬ 
ner  up  so  precious  a  store  of  memories  lor  the  days  ofdar’i.- 
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ness,  memories  that  would  haunt  the  soul  with  so  divine  a 
light  of  consolation,  as  in  that  graceful  Palace  of  the  Prado.” 

In  the  chapter  called  “  A  Field-ni^ht  in  the  Cortes  ”  we 
have  very  vivid  pictures  not  only  of  the  tout  enxemble  and 
of  the  customs  of  the  House,  and  behavior  and  bearing  of 
the  members,  but  of  the  more  prominent  celebrities ;  and 
especially  of  Marshal  Prim,  Admiral  Topete,  and  Don  Ri¬ 
vero  ;  and  still  more  especially  of  the  idol  of  our  author, 
Emilio  Castelar,  the  young  radical  republican,  the  leading 
and  marvellous  orator  of  the  Spanish  Left.  But  lor  all 
these  and  ibr  all  else  we  must  reter  our  readers  to  the  book. 
The  ojK-ning  chapters,  which  treat  of  tlie  sentiment  of  home 
—  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard  —  and  of  the 
influence  of  tradition,  at  once  forcibly  claim  our  attention ; 
and  Col.  Hay  carries  us  from  Madrid  to  Segovia,  Toledo, 
and  Alcala  de  Henares,  increasing  our  interest  by  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  venerable,  silent,  almost  deserted  cities  of  bright 
sunshine  and  deep  cool  shade,  and  illustrating  all  from  the 
stores  of  his  historical  research.  Finally,  he  takes  us  to  the 
cradle  and  grave  of  Cervantes,  and  tells  us  some  things  that 
are  new,  and  nothing  that  is  not  interesting,  about  that  great¬ 
est  of  Spaniards,  before  he  turns  to  the  Cortes  and  launches 
into  politics.  His  chapter  on  the  miracle-play,  though  it  begins 
in  a  spirit  of  derision,  ends  in  enthusiasm,  like  the  visits  to 
Ammergau  of  many  a  sceptic  of  its  power.  And  that  on 
Spanish  proverbs  is  curious.  The  only  chapter  we  could 
well  spare  —  though  that  too  illustrates  the  credulity  of  this 
child-like  people  —  is  the  one  on  spirit-rapping.  We  must 
conclude  with  a  wish  that  we  could  have  read  this  book  a 
year  or  so  before  it  was  commenced,  that  we  might  have 
realized,  far  better  than  we  do,  the  story  of  Spain’s  difficul¬ 
ties  and  successes. 


LA  BELLE  TURQUE. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CtCILE. 

Of  all  the  wandering  claimants  to  royalty,  scions  of  kings 
“  retired  from  business,”  soi-disant  regal  pretenders,  false  or 
real  —  whether  like  Perkin  Warbeck,  or  the  six  Deme- 
triuses  of  Russia,  some  more  recent  pseudo  heirs  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  who  figured  in  Austria  after  the  Quar¬ 
terly  drt)ve  them  out  of  Scotland,  “the  Duke  of  Normandy” 
in  London,  and  so  forth,  who  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  none  have  had  so  marvellous  a  story  to  tell  as  the 
Princess  Cecile,  “  La  belle  Turque,”  as  she  was  named,  who, 
announcing  herself,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  to  be  a  daughter 
of  the  deposed  sultan  Achmet  IH.,  took  the  heedless  world 
of  Paris  by  surprise,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose 
narrative  has  frequently  been  classed  with  romances,  though 
it  came  forth  as  a  veritable  history. 

The  editor,  who  guaranteed  its  truth,  was  a  man  of 
veracity  and  credit  in  his  day;  and  he  urged  upon  the 
public,  that  however  extrao^inary  and  romantic  her 
adventures  might  apjiear,  they  were,  nevertheless,  strictly 
fact ;  and  in  a  Tetter  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Journal 
de  Paris,  in  1787,  he  added,  that  in  that  year,  the  lady  was 
still  alive  in  the  French  capital,  “and,  notwithstanding  her 
advanced  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.” 

It  is  singular  that  her  narrative,  whether  false  or  true,  as 
given  by  herself  and  “  M.  Buisson,  Litteraire,  Hotel  de 
Mesgrigny,  Rue  des  Poitevins,”  —  as  it  would  furnish  ample 
materials  for  the  largest  three-volume  novel,  —  escaped  the 
eyes  of  Alexandre  Duma.s,  or  Viscount  d’Arlincourt,  as  it 
is  full  of  adventures  of  the  most  stirring  kind,  and,  told 
briefly,  runs  thus :  — 

The  introductory  part  of  her  story,  in  which  the  names 
of  persons  of  rank  are  concealed,  contains,  necessarily,  the 
adventures  of  her  governess,  or  nurse,  by  whom  she  was 
first  abducted  from  her  home,  and  brought  to  France. 

It  would  appear  that  about  the  year  1700,  a  Made¬ 
moiselle  Emilia  («tc),  daughter  of  a  surgeon  in  the  French 
seaport  town  of  (^nes,  was,  with  her  lover,  a  young  Glenoese, 
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named  Salmon!,  in  a  pleasure-boat  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
a  little  way  from  tne  coast,  when,  uotwithstaniling 
terreur  du  nom  de  Louis  XIV.,”  they  were  pounced  upon 
by  some  Turkish  corsairs  —  a  common  enough  event  in 
those  days,  and  one  not  unfrequent,  even  after 
Exmouth  demolished  Algiers. 

This  occurred  in  the  dusk ;  and  the  voice  of  Salmon!,  who 
had  been  singing,  is  supposed  to  have  first  attracted  them. 
Being  armed,  the  Italian  defended  his  love  and  his  life  with 
courage,  but  fell  severely  wounded,  and  was  left  for  dead  in 
the  bottom  of  his  boat,  which  floated  away,  the  sjnirt  of  the 
waves,  while  Emilia  was  carried  ofi',  and,  in  consequence  of 
her  great  beauty,  was  ultimately  sold,  at  Constantinople, 
under  the  name  of  Fatima,  for  the  service  and  amusement 
of  Achmet  HI.,  who,  in  conse<iuenee  of  her  accomplish¬ 
ments,  made  her  a  species  of  governess  to  his  children 
instead  of  retaining  her  among  the  odalisques  in  the  serag. 
lio.  This  must  have  been  subsequent  to  1703,  when 
Achmet  began  his  troublesome  reign. 

She  was  in  this  situation  of  trust,  when  Salmon!,  who 
had  never  forgotten  her,  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful 
search  through  many  seaport  towns  in  the  Levant  — a 
veritable  pilgrim  of  love  —  accidentally  discovered,  by  a 
casual  conversation  with  a  Turkish  seaman,  where  she  was, 
and  how  occupied ;  lor  this  man  had  been  one  of  the  corsair’s 
crew. 

Disguised  as  a  Turk,  and  giving  out  that  “he  was  the 
father  of  Fatima,  the  trusted  slave,”  Salmoni  found  means 
to  communicate  with  her  through  an  itchcof/lan,  one  of  the 
slaves  or  pages  attached  to  the  seraglio,  and  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  see  each  other  and  converse,  their  hasty  meet¬ 
ings  being  but  stolen  moments  of  tenderness  and  joy. 

Emilia  was  now  in  attendance  upon  a  little  daughter  of 
Achmet  HI.,  born  in  1710,  and  then  six  months  old.  Her 
mother  was  the  Sultana  Aski,  formerly  a  Georgian  slave, 
and  then  one  of  the  kadines  or  wives  of  the  sultan,  ladies 
whose  number  rarely  exceeds  seven.  Emilia  was  high  in 
favor  with  both  Achmet  and  this  sultana,  as  she  had  been 
particularly  serviceable  to  the  latter  at  the  birth  of  the 
child,  through  some  little  skill  she  had  acqidred  from  her 
father,  the  surgeon ;  thus  tlie  confidence  they  rejmsed  in 
her,  and  the  authority  she  possessed  over  all  the  people  in 
and  about  the  seraglio,  facilitated  the  execution  of  those 
plans  for  an  escape,  suggested  and  urged  by  Salmoni. 

With  a  view  to  this  end,  she  desired  the  baslonghi,  or 
head-gardener,  to  make  a  see-saw,  which  was  in  the  gardens, 
so  high  that  she  —  and  her  pupils,  probably  —  might  see 
the  whole  city  from  the  lofty  wall  that  girds  this  place, 
where  still  the  trees  planted  are  always  green,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Galata  and  other  places  may  not  see  the 
ladies  at  their  lonely  promenades.  Aided  by  this  see-saw, 
she  dropped  over  the  wall  a  billet  to  Salmoni,  desiring  him 
to  procure  a  ladder,  “  a  steel-yard  ”  to  fix  it  to  the  masonry,  to 
mAe  arrangements  with  a  ship  captain,  and,  when  all  was 
prepared,  to  wait  her  beneath  the  wall  of  that  tenible 
Serai  Bournous,  which  no  slave-woman  had  ever  yet  left 
alive. 

Salmoni  promptly  obeyed  her  instructions ;  he  discovered 
a  ship  for  tne  Levant,  and,  by  a  note  tossed  over  the  wall, 
informed  her  of  the  night,  and  the  very  hour  of  their 
departure. 

She  was  in  the  act  of  reading  this  note  —  probably  not 
for  the  first  time  —  when  the  Sultan  Achmet  suddenly 
entered  her  apartment;  and  she  had  barely  time  to  tow  it, 
unseen,  into  a  porphyry  vase;  for  this  billet,  if  discove^, 
might  have  consigned  her  to  the  bowstring  of  the  capidgi- 
ba-xhi,  or  the  sack  of  the  black  channatoratfa,  and  its  con¬ 
cealment  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  story  of  the 
fugitives. 

TTie  hour  —  almost  the  moment  —  for  flight  had  arrive!, 
and  Salmoni,  she  knew,  awaited  her  below  the  garden  wall; 
yet,  amid  all  the  terror  and  anxiety  of  the  time,  so  strong 
was  Emilia’s  love  for  the  little  baby-girl  of  whom  she  had 
the  chief  care,  that  she  resolved  to  convey  the  child  away 
with  her,  and  hoped  eventually  to  rear  it  as  a  Christian. 
Collecting  all  her  jewels,  and  those  which  Achmet  had 
already  lavished  on  the  infant,  she  took  with  them  the 
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silken /e{/<J)  o'"  record  of  its  birth;  and,  to  be  brief,  escaped 
unseen  by  means  of  the  steel-yard  and  ladder. 

As  she  descended,  the  latter  was  held  for  her  by  a  person 
in  a  gray  cloak,  whom  she  Imlieved  to  be  Salmon!,  and  into 
whose  .arms  she  was,  consequently,  about  to  throw  herself, 
when  another  man  st.arted  forward,  and  plunged  a  sword 
into  his  breast.  lie  lied,  and  a  cry  escaped  Emili.o,  who 
fell  to  the  groiiml ;  but  at  that  moment  the  c.aptain  of  the 
tessel,  bv  which  Salmoni  had  arransed  they  should  escape, 
rushed  up,  and,  te.aring  off  the  mufflings  of  the  fallen  man, 
merely  exclaimed,  “  It  is  not  he  1  ”  and  bore  her  off  to  the 
seashore. 

An  alarm  had  been  given.  There  was  no  time  to  wait 
for  the  .absent  Salmoni ;  she  was  placed  at  once  on  board 
the  vessel,  which  immediately  sailed  and  made  all  speed  to 
leave  the  Golden  Horn  behind.  She  proved  to  be  a  small 
craft  belonging  to  B.ayonne,  commanded  by  a  young  captain 
from  DiepjK' ;  who  ultimately  landed  Emilia  and  her  charge 
at  Genes,  where  her  first  c.are  was  to  have  the  little  Turque 
baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

^is,  it  is  recorded,  was  done  by  the  cure  of  St.  Eulalie 
de  Gdnes,  who  named  her  Marie  Cdcile  ;  and,  in  honor  of 
an  event  so  remarkable,  a  salute  was  fired  by  the  cannon 
of  the  chateau  and  those  of  the  ramparts  of  the  fort ;  and 
three  n’ligeunei,  named  respectively.  La  Mere  St.  Agnes,  La 
Mere  St.  Modeste,  and  La  Mere  de  ITIumilite,  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  escaped  fugi¬ 
tive  and  her  charge,  who  was  kept  in  ignoranee  of  her 
oriiin  till  her  fifteenth  year. 

We  know  not  how  many  daughters  Achmet  IH.  is  said  to 
have  had ;  but  in  a  letter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu, 
dated  from  Adrianople,  she  writes  of  his  eldest  being 
betrothed  in  marriage  to  Behram  Bass.o,  then  the  reignifig 
court  favorite,  and  translates  a  copy  of  verses  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her. 

Cdcile  was  now  tiiken  to  several  European  courts,  “  at 
which  ”  —  according  to  the  narrative  —  “  she  was  received 
with  all  the  honors  due  to  her  illustrious  rank.”  In  Russia 
she  was  presented  to  the  Czar,  Peter  I.  (who  died  in  that 
year) ;  but  in  England  she  would  seem  to  have  contented 
herself  with  a  short  residenee  at  a  coffee-house  {cafe),  in 
Covent  Garden.  Among  other  sovereigns,  she  was  pre- 
senteil  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  at  Rome,  where  her  beauty, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  Georgian  mother,  esjvecially 
the  profusion  of  her  ex([uisite  hair,  began  to  surround  her 
with  snares  and  jierils. 

In  Rome,  her  guanlian,  Emilia,  had  the  joy  of  once  more 
meeting  Salmoni.  Tlic  man  who  had  been  stabbed  beneath 
the  seraglio  wall  had  not  been  he,  but  the  Turkish  corsair, 
through  whom  he  h.ad  first  traced  her  there,  and  who  had 
hoped  to  make  profit  out  of  the  intended  escape  by  treach¬ 
erously  revealing  it  to  the  sultan ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
had  plotted  with  a  female  slave  attached  to  the  palace. 
This  woman,  through  whose  hands  the  important  billet 

Seed,  had  artfully  erased  the  hour  of  twelve,  fixed  by 
moni,  and  substituted  eleven.  Hence,  though  the  sailor 
had  full  time  to  make  the  attempt,  he  failed  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  purpose ;  so  now,  after  all  their  perils,  Salmoni 
and  Emilia  were  marrietl  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  the 
love  affairs  of  “  La  belle  Turque  ”  speeilily  began  to  attract 
notice. 

First,  we  are  told  that  a  duke  fell  in  love  with  her;  but 
she  made  him  her  Iriend,  assuring  him  that  he  could  never 
be  naore  to  her,  as  she  had  already  become  inspired  by  a 
passion  for  a  handsome  young  Knight  of  Malta,  who  hoped 
wn  to  be  absolved  from  his  vow  of  celibacy.  A\Tiile  wait¬ 
ing  for  this,  the  kni'jht’s  father,  old  Prince - ,  as  mis¬ 

chance  would  have  it,  became  enamoured  of  her,  reckless 
that  he  was  rival  of  his  son ;  and,  to  avoid  his  importunities, 
she  snd  the  Salmonis  set  out  suddenly  for  Paris,  where,  by 
the  kn.avery  of  a  banker,  she  lost  much  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  jewels  brought  from  Constantinople ;  so  that  her  fortune 
was  reduced  from  sixty  thousand  livres  yearly,  to  about  ten 
thousand. 

In  a  coffee-house  at  Paris,  Cecile  chanced  to  sec  in  the 
GauUt  de  France  an  account  of  the  misfortunes  that  ha<l 
overtaken  her  father,  Achmet  IH.  This  was  in  1730,  when 


that  weak  and  imlrecile  voluptuary,  who  had  viewed  with 
indifference  the  Hungarian  troubles  and  the  wars  of  the 
north,  after  being  involved  in  a  eontest  with  Russia,  by 
which  he  lost  in  succession  the  cities  of  Asoph  and  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  the  provinces  of  Temesvar,  Servia,  and  Walla- 
chia,  on  the  discomfiture  of  his  arms  by  Pcrsi.a,  had  an 
insurrection  among  his  own  subjects,  and  was  compelled  by 
the  Janizaries  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Alustapha 
HI.,  who  threw  him  into  a  prison,  where  he  passed  a  life 
of  mortification  anil  shame,  “  after  he  h.ad,”  as  Voltaire  has 
it,  “  sacrificed  his  vizier  and  his  principal  officers  in  vain, 
to  the  resentment  of  the  nation.” 

On- reading  of  all  these  things,  Cecile  registered  a  vow 
that  she  would  visit  Turkey,  seek  out  her  father,  and  endeav¬ 
or  to  console  him  in  his  misfortunes ;  and  the  death  of  her 
guanlian,  Emilia,  about  this  time,  together  with  the  annoy¬ 
ance  she  experienced  from  the  old  prince,  who,  presuming 
on  her  friendless,  dubious,  and  fivlse  position,  daily  “  liecame 
more  urgent  and  less  respectful,”  hastened  her  departure. 

Alone  she  set  out  for  Fontainebleau  to  solicit  a  passport 
as  a  French  subject,  .and  to  return  thanks  for  the  protection 
affonled  her  by  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  in  returning 
to  P.aris,  her  carriage  was  stopped  at  night  in  the  forest, 
which  then  covered  thirty  thousand  acres  of  hill  and  valley, 
and  there  ensued  an  episoile,  which,  by  its  coincidence.’’, 
seems  too  evidently  romance,  though  truth  at  times  is 
stranger  than  fiction. 

A  handsomely-attired  chev.alier  —  who  proved  to  Im  the 
Prince  —  requested  her  to  alight  and  enter  a  voi'ure,  which 
stood  there  with  six  horses,  pleading  that  she  would  do  so 
“  without  compelling  him  to  use  violence.” 

On  this,  she  uttered  a  cry  for  help ;  and  ere  long  another 
voiture  dashed  up,  and  there  leaped  out  a  gentleman,  sword 

in  hand.  He  proved  to  be  young  Duke  de - ,  her  Roman 

admirer,  and  he  had  barely  time  to  recognize  Cecile,  when 
her  betrothed,  the  Knight  of  M.alt.a,  also  appeared  in  the 
scene,  which  thus  becomes  so  melo-drainatic  as  to  throw 
ridicule  on  the  stoir. 

“  The  Duke  is  awnit  to  deprive  you  of  your  mistress,” 
said  the  cunning  old  Prince  to  his  son ;  “  let  us  jointly  use 
our  swords  against  him  in  defence  of  your  dearest  interests.” 

So  thereupon  the  cavalier  of  Malta  ran  the  poor  duke 
through  the  body  in  the  most  approved  fashion ;  bore  off 
the  fainting  Cecile  to  Paris,  and  placed  her  in  the  hotel 
of  his  father.  There  the  renewed  but  secret  addresses  of 
the  latter  so  greatly  alarmed  her,  that  on  one  oceasion  she 
had  to  protect  herself  by  an  exhibition  of  pistols,  after 
which  she  escaped  with  Salmoni  and  the  Knight,  who 
urged  th.at  she  should,  in  fulfilment  of  her  vow,  visit  her 
captive  father,  while  he  once  more  strove,  at  the  feet  of 
Pope  Clement’s  successor,  to  get  his  oath  of  celibacy 
absolved. 

In  Turkey,  some  unruly  Janizaries  slew  Salmoni,  and 
were  about  to  offer  some  violence  to  Cdcile,  desjiite  her 
French  passport,  when  she  displayed  before  them  the  fetfa. 
This,  we  are  told,  was  a  piece  of  yellow  silk  on  which  were 
embroidered,  in  golden  letters,  the  names  of  the  Sultan,  of 
her  mother  Aski,  and  herself,  with  the  day  and  hour  of  her 
birth,  together  with  certain  passages  from  the  Koran : 
“  The  children  of  the  sultans  are  bound  with  the  ff’fn  im¬ 
mediately  after  birth ;  and  this  document  is  deemed  a 
sacred  proof  of  their  royal  descent ;  and  at  the  sight  of  it, 
every  Mohammedan  must  bow  himself  to  the  ground,  and 
defend  with  his  life  the  wearer  of  it.” 

By  this  time  her  eousin  Mustapha  HI.  was  dead,  and  his 
successor,  her  kinsman,  Mohammed  V.,  on  hearing  of  her 
story,  and,  more  than  all,  of  her  beauty,  conceived  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  her,  and  sent  his  chief  friend  and  confidante,  the 
Beglerbeg  of  Natolia,  to  inform  her  of  the  honor  that 
awaited  her.  Being  informed  that  it  was  the  fame  of  her 
wonderful  hair  that  hail  at  first  excited  the  curiosity  and 
admiration  of  the  Sultan,  she  cut  it  entirely  off,  and,  toss¬ 
ing  it  to  the  messenger,  — 

“  Go,”  said  she,  “  and  ^ive  your  master  this,  —  the  object 
of  his  love,  —  and  tell  him  that  a  woman  capable  of  such 
a  sacrifice,  knows  no  muster  but  Heaven  and  her  own 
heart  1  ” 
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Had  chignons  been  then  in  fashion,  much  trouble  might 
have  been  saved  the  fair  Cecile ;  who,  finding  that  a  hasty 
departure  from  Turkey  alone  could  save  her,  demanded, 
but  in  vain,  a  passport  from  the  Pacha  of  Smyrna  or 
Izmir.  Urged  by  her  father  Achmet,  she  quitted  secretly 
by  sea,  and  was  landed  by  a  French  frigate  at  Toulon, 
where  she  learned  from  the  lieutenant  of  a  Maltese  galley 
that  her  lover  had  jwrished  in  a  duel. 

Her  journey  to  Turkey  had  greatly  impoverished  her, 
and  now  she  found  herself  in  France  almost  without  a 
friend,  with  only  five  hundred  duciits  and  a  diamond,  the 
gift  of  her  father  Achmet  III.  Choosing  to  conceal  her 
fallen  fortune  from  every  eye,  she  selected  a  humble  dwell¬ 
ing  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  where,  long  years  after, 
her  editor  first  discovered  her,  and  where,  at  a  distance 
from  royal  thrones,  from  human  wealth  and  grandeur,  she 
had  sought  to  pass  the  evening  of  her  <lays  in  peace  and 
ol)scurity.  “  God  has  blessed  my  fortitude,”  she  concludes. 
‘•Born  in  1710,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  1st  of  January, 
1786,  and  must  now  serenely  and  tranquilly  await  that 
peace  by  which  death  must  make  amends  for  all  the  sur¬ 
prising  and  afflicting  changes  of  fortune  which  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  my  passage  through  life.” 

Cdcilc  —  if  ever  she  existed  at  all  —  must  have  been 
then  in  her  seventy-sixth  year.  Her  narrative  is  certainly 
mentioned  in  the  Journal  de  Pari^ ;  but  in  the  tide  of 
events  that  so  rapidly  followed  the  year,  in  which  the 
financial  troubles  of  France  Injgan,  the  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  and  the  crash  of  the  first  Revolution 
following,  we  hear  no  more  of  “  La  belle  Turque,”  the 
toi-disant  daughter  of  the  dethroned  Achmet  III. 


MAKING  BOTH  ENDS  MEET. 

BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

The  Irish  gentleman  who  remarked  that  the  best  way 
to  “  make  l>otli  ends  meet  ”  was  to  “  burn  the  candle  at 
Iwth  ends,”  Cook  a  very  cheerful  view  of  a  lugubrious  sub¬ 
ject.  Probleais  there  are  in  science,  in  morals,  and  in 
theology,  which  will  puzzle  philosophers  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
but  the  grand  arcanum  how  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
t.n>uble8  a  thousand  brains  for  every  one  which  disturbs 
its  If  about  the  origin  of  species,  freedom,  and  necessity, 
t»r  “  fixed  fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absoluU’.”  lie 
who  has  discovered  it  may  very  well  dispense  with  many 
other  iU-ms  of  iisetiil  knowledge,  certain  that  he  may  ever¬ 
more  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  while  no  bailiffs 
shall  make  him  afraid ;  while  he  who  fails  to  find  it  out 
may  grow  old,  like  Solon,  learning  something  else  every 
d  ly,  and  yet  lie  a  miserable  fool  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
True  there  is  theoretically  something  chivalrous  ami 
*•  fast  ”  in  being  a  s[K!ndthriu.  Nothing  is  more  unroman¬ 
tic  than  to  p  ly  one’s  butcher’s  bills  every  week ;  and,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  it  is  almost  heroic  to  talk  like  RochesU'r 
o:'  trees  as  “  an  excrescence  of  the  earth  provided  by 
Xatui-e  for  the  payment  of  debts ;  ”  or  to  say  like  the 
Frenchman,  “  My  debts  1  Why  on  earth  should  I  think  of 
my  debts  ?  —  Ca  regarde  mes  creancier.<.”  But  practically, 
somehow,  when  it  comes  to  the  actual  result  of  succeeding 
or  failing  in  making  both  ends  meet,  it  must  be  admitted 
the  preference  lies  in  favor  of  the  man  who  succeeds,  and 
consequently  can  look  the  world  in  the  face ;  and  against 
tlie  man  who  fails,  and  as  the  inevitable  result  is  unven 
(•idler  to  a  dozen  mean  shifts,  or  to  accept  obligations  of 
that  particular  kind  whii.'h  it  takes  no  special  virtue  to  feel 
it  is  “  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  Some  years 
ago  a  literary  personage,  anxious  to  procure  authentic 
memorials  of  certain  self-made  men  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  sent  round  blank  forms  to  their  quondam  fellow- 
workmen,  re(]uesting  that  they  might  be  filled  up  with 
reminiscences.  A  space  was  left  on  each  form  for  the  most 
salient  characteristics  of  the  person  whose  biography  was 
to  lie  written ;  and  on  this  space  in  one  case  was  inscribed 


the  solemn  remark,  “  His  greatest  peculiarity  was  the  in- 
tense  sense  he  manifested  at  all  periods  of  his  life  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  ready  money.”  Tlie  “  peculiarity  ” 
has  perhaps  been  shared  by  a  few  other  persons ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  it  contributed  very  essentially  to  the  even¬ 
tual  edification  of  Mr.  A - ’s  colossal  fortune.  To  pis- 

sess  this  delightful  “  ready  money,”  and  to  “  make  both 
ends  meet,”  are  very  nearly  the  same  problem,  and  to  solve 
them  there  are  obviously  two  methods,  and  two  only :  first, 
to  live  within  one’s  income,  which  for  all  of  us,  except 
millionnaires,  may  be  described  as  the  method  of  savino- 
second,  to  add  to  one’s  income  enough  to  cover  all  current 
expenses,  which  may  be  described  as  the  method  of  earn¬ 
ing.  Let  us  sav  a  few  words  of  each  of  these  plans. 

Nothing  would  be  more  amusing,  were  it  not  also  a  little 
melancholy,  than  to  assist  at  a  family  council  of  ways  and 
means,  when  it  has  Ix'en  recognized  that  retrenchmente 
must  be  made  somewhere,  and  the  question  is  to  be  de¬ 
bated,  “  MTiat  shall  we  do  to  save  ?  ”  If  the  case  be  not 
very  serious,  and  some  moderate  reductions  will  bring  both 
ends  of  the  family  income  satisfactorily  together,  no  urgent 
necessity  checks  the  lively  feelings  of  the  memlrers  of  th« 
household  committee,  and  as  each  one  hears  his  or  her  pa^ 
ticular  luxury  proffered  for  sacrifice,  the  effect  is  electric. 
“  What  1  ”  cries  Paterfamilias,  “  give  up  our  little  dinner¬ 
parties,  the  one  kind  of  society  I  care  for,  and  which  all 
our  friends  seem  to  enjoy  so  much  I  ”  “  Don’t  say  a  word,” 
screams  Materfamilias,  “  about  the  dear  girls’  dresses. 
Surely  you  would  not  have  them  go  out  as  dowdies  and 
frights  ?  ”  “  Bosh  1  ”  growls  Brother  .lohn,  “  my  cigars  and 

the  two  poor  hacks  I  keep  cost  nothing,  literally  nothing. 
Look  at  th.at  new  piano  just  bought  for  Jane  1  ”  “  Pianos 
don’t  run  up  stable  bills,”  puts  in  Jane  in  dolorous  quaver, 
and  so  the  argument  goes  on.  And  in  households  of 
narrower  means  the  cabs,  the  wine,  the  servant’s  wages, 
the  coals,  the  candles,  and  the  weekly  bills  all  come  under 
solemn  scrutiny,  and  nearly  always  with  the  same  results. 
There  are  invariably  the  best  of  reasons  why,  thnuih 
economy  in  the  abstract  is  good  and  even  indispensable, 
economy  in  the  particular  item  suggested  is  specially  un¬ 
desirable,  even  impracticable.  At  the  end  of  the  longest 
and  most  arduous  discussion,  the  matter  generally  rests 
where  it  did  at  the  beginning.  Only  one  case  have  we 
known  where  a  retrenchment  was  agrreed  on  unanimously 
by  all  the  persons  concerned.  Neither  food,  nor  fuel,  nor 
light,  nor  servants,  nor  expenses  of  locomotion  could  be 
curtailed,  though  each  of  these  departments  was  managed 
on  rather  lax  (rrinciples  in  the  house  in  (uiestion.  But  one 
great  thing  could  be  done.  Tlie  Times  snould  be  taken  in 
future  —  not  to  keep  —  only  to  read  I  Whether  so  radic.il 
a  reform  enabled  that  frugal  family  to  make  Ixitli  ends  meet 
ever  afterwards  we  are  unable  to  s.ay. 

Seriously  the  real  thing  to  be  (lone  is  not  to  pare  and 
pinch  at  little  details  —  a  process  extremely  .aggravatin': 
to  the  temjier,  and  which  the  ever  growing  prices  of  all 
articles  of  consumption  must  continu.ally  render  seemin:ly 
nugatory.  The  axe  should  be  laul  lower,  and  where  n‘- 
trenchment  is  neees.s.ary  at  .all  it  should  be  done  in  the 
shap«i  of  a  reduction  in  the  framework,  not  in  the  minor 
pieces  of  which  the  household  puzzle  is  composed.  Car¬ 
riages  and  horses,  a  man-servant,  a  woman-servant,  ih* 
practice  of  giving  dinners  or  evening  p.arties,  in  extrcnii 
cases  the  habitation  of  a  house  larger  or  in  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  locality  than  is  necessary,  —  these  are  the  reductionr 
which  alone  really  tell  on  an  income,  and  effect  the 
pose  for  which  they  are  made.  People  shr.nk  from  tneni 
because  their  neighbors  notice  them,  while  they  think  they 
will  not  notice  the  pinching  and  paring  on  the  old  mtxlel : 
but  the  man  who  dislikes  tliat  his  acquaintance  should 
know  that  he  is  resolved  to  live  within  his  income,  desenes 
to  be  in  difficulties,  and  as  to  the  inconvenience  and  priva¬ 
tion  entailed  by  such  wholesale  reductions  of  style  of  liv¬ 
ing,  they  are  infinitely  smaller  than  the  eternal  worry  of 
looking  after  every  trifling  detail,  a  course  which  never 
fails  in  the  long  run  to  prove  a  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  plan  of  life.  Well  within  the  income,  whatever 
that  income  may  happen  to  be,  and  a  lilieral  margin  fur 
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freedom  in  detail  or  to  meet  chance  emergencies,  this  is  the 
real  philosophy  of  economy. 

But  there  is  a  method  far  more  pleasant  than  that  of 
retrenchment  for  “  making  both  ends  meet.”  It  is  the 
method  of  earning  money  instead  of  saving  it.  In  the 
classes  of  society  in  which  such  earnin",  or  at  least  the 
attempt  at  earninir,  is  a  matter  of  course  for  both  men  and 
women,  there  is  a  tenfold  more  cheerful  spirit  than  in  that 
hapless  class  just  a  grade  higher,  whendn  the  ladies  are  too 
•‘genteel  ”  to  think  of  adding  to  the  family  means  (except 
bv  a  marriage  more  or  less  mercenary),  and  wherein  there¬ 
fore  it  depends  on  the  chance  of  there  being  a  male  bread¬ 
winner,  industrious,  healthy,  fortunate,  and  generous  enough 
to  bear  up  single-handed  the  seven  women  who.  in  such 
cases,  always  cling  in  apocalyptic  fashion  to  his  skirts. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  a  large  fixed  income  from  lands 
or  other  investments,  things  may  all  go  straight  for  many 
years;  but  even  here,  unless  the  lands  or  other  investments 
produce  an  income  increasing  at  the  same  rapid  ratio  as 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  there  must 
always  come  a  d.ay  when  the  dread  problem  of  how  to 
make  both  ends  meet  will  stare  the  proprietors  in  the  face, 
and  force  them  to  have  recourse  either  to  the  method  of 
saving  or  the  method  of  earning,  as  they  best  may  choose. 
Bat  when  in  a  fiunily  it  is  the  wish  of  everybody  to  earn, 
how  pathetic  are  the  debates  (worse  than  those  .about  re¬ 
trenchment)  which  take  place  to  determine  how  thtit  most 
desirable  process  of  earning  is  to  be  commenced  ! 

Of  course  the  first  idea  of  every  human  creature  who 
can  hold  a  pen,  la  that  grand  refuge  of  the  destitute  — 
literature.  Everybody  knows  somebody  who  “  writes  for 
the  magazines,”  and  is  rep<irtcd  to  obtain  from  that  abound¬ 
ing  source  a  perfect  Pactolus  of  wealth,  which  of  course 
can  easily  be  partially  diverted  so  far  as  to  irrigate  the 
small  domain  of  the  ambitious  Ernest  or  Ann.a,  who  is 
saluted  by  the  rest  of  the  family  .as  the  future  glory  of  the 
house.  Tlien  comes  all  the  dreary  story  of  tormenting 
friends  for  an  introduction  —  “  only  an  introduction,  be¬ 
cause  a  new  author’s  works,  they  are  told,  are  sadly 
neglected  if  not  properly  intnxluccd  ”  —  and  then  the 
goo(l-nature<l  editor’s  civil  refusal  ‘tf  the  manuscript  with 
“many  thanks,”  or  (more  fat.al  far)  his  indulgent  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  mediocre  pt'rformance,  and  the  consequent  firm 
persuasion  of  the  unhappy  writer,  and  all  his  or  her  re¬ 
lations,  that  by  bringing  sufficient  force  of  interest  to  be.ar, 
the  way  to  fame  and  wealth  is  clear.  Or  there  are,  pei^ 
haps,  other  hopes,  from  paintings  by  Maria,  which  the 
great  Mr.  I)au1>er,  R.  A.,  once  obs(Tve<l  were  “  very 
pretty ;  ”  or  songs  composed  by  brother  Robert,  “  which 
u<ed  to  be  so  admired  by  the  young  ladies  when  he  sang 
tliem  in  Lackinansville.”  It  is  all  pix>tty  much  the  s.ame. 
Amateur  literature,  amateur  art,  at  first  without  training, 
»nd  at  hast  brought  forward,  not  lu'cause  there  is  any  thing 
tnie  or  wise  to  he  said,  or  any  beatity  to  be  crc.ateil,  but 
limply  because  money  is  wanted,  can  never  lie  of  real  and 
permanent  avail.  Literature  and  .art  are  noble  professions, 
not  flowery  paths  into  whi(di  any  one  can  turn  who  chooses. 
The  wise  course  for  those  who  seriously  desire  to  make 
money,  and  who  have  not  hitherto  done  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  or  received  the  training  qualifying  them  to  do  so,  is 
to  forlx'ar  from  looking  always  along  the  plane  of  their 
own  social  level,  or  a  little  above  it,  but  rather  to  turn 
their  eyes  somewhat  below,  and  see  whether  Mere,  where 
their  gentler  breeding  will  place  them  at  an  advantage 
over  competitors,  they  cannot  do  something  to  better  their 
lUte. 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  making  money  is  a  more  pleasant 
process  on  the  whole  than  saving  it ;  but  there  is  no  mak¬ 
ing  money  without  some  sacrifice  of  leisure,  of  pride,  of 
eniovments  of  various  kinds,  and  all  habits  of  idleness  and 
rolf-indulgence.  One  kind  of  money-getting  c.ills  for 
P^ter  sacrifice  of  one  sort,  and  another  of  another,  but 
there  is  always  something  to  be  sacrificed.  Let  these 
things  be  carefully  considered  at  the  outset,  and  the  choice 
made  where  the  self-denial  shall  be,  either  in  saving  or  in 
•“OTing.  and  then  there  will  be  more  chance  for  success  in 
“Cgnnd  experiment  —  how  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
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As  a  poet,  as  a  critic,  and  as  a  professor,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  noble-hearted  head-master  of  Rugby  is  nliout 
equally  entitled  to  consideration.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
already,  in  each  of  those  three  capacities,  shown  himself  to 
be  worthy  of  his  beloved  and  honored  progenitor.  lie  has 
long  since  justified  in  many  w.ays  his  splendid  anteceilents  — 
meaning  hy  these  the  rare  and  enviable  advantages  of  bis  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well-planned  education.  lie  is  not  only  conspi<ui- 
ous  among  his  con  temroraries  as  a  representative  man  —  he 
stands  prominently  forth  in  the  arena  as  a  true  specimen 
of  the  intellectual  athlete.  If  he  has  not  his  hand,  like 
Ishmiiel’s,  against  every  man’s,  he  certainly  gives  one  the 
notion,  as  we  h.ad  almost  expressed  it,  by  the  mere  pose  of 
his  head  and  the  very  out-look  of  his  manly  features,  by  his 
general  bearing,  so  to  sneak,  and  carri.age.  of  being  ready 
for  all  comers.  Tie  is  the  archfoe  of  the  Philistines.  lie 
is  the  redoubtable  chamnion  of  culture,  and  in  himself  a 
shining  example  of  its  advant.ages. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  Ixirn  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1S22,  at  Laleh.am,  near  Staines,  in  ^liddle«ex. 
lie  was  the  eldest  son  among  the  nine  children  of  the 
eminent  m.an  already  referred  to  as  the  head-master  of 
Rugby,  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,  distinguished 
among  scholars  as  the  editor  of  “  Thucydides,”  and  histo¬ 
rian  of  Rome,  but  esnecially  illustrious  and  worthy  of  eter- 
n.al  remembrance  in  his  char.acter  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
modern  schoolmasters.  Dr.  Arnold  h.ad  married,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1820.  'Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough,  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire.  During  the  previous  year  he  had  settled  down  in  the 
tranquillity  of  Laleham,  where  he  h,ad  collected  together 
around  him,  besides  his  own  home-group  of  his  mother,  his 
aunt,  and  his  sister,  a  cluster  of  young  men,  whom  he  re- 
g.arded  it  at  once  as  his  especi.al  privilege  and  delight  to 
prepare  for  the  honors  of  the  university. 

The  family  of  the  Arnolds  originally  came  from  Lowes¬ 
toft,  in  Suffolk.  Rut  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
biographical  sketch  was  a  collector  of  customs  at  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wi"ht.  It  was  remembered  long  afterwanls 
of  the  futuTV  head-master  of  Rugby,  that  while  he  w.os  vet 
a  boy  at  Winchester,  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  among  his 
schoolfellows  of  “Poet  ArnoM.”  The  title  thus  gavlv 
applied  to  him  by  his  playmates  in  honor  of  some  cbivalric 
verses  he  had  written,  .after  the  manner  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  was  prophetic,  as  it  happened,  of  the  honor.able  dis¬ 
tinction  won  for  himself  ye.ars  afterwards  by  his  son  Mat¬ 
thew,  as  a  new  master  of  heroic  narrative  and  lyric  compo¬ 
sition  in  our  national  literature.  AVhen  the  latter  was  yet 
a  child  of  only  six  years  of  age.  Dr.  Arnold,  in  1828,  was 
promoted  to  his  now  historical  posi'ion  at  the  head  of  the 
gre.at  school  in  Warwickshire.  The  post  was  to  him  a 
pedest.al  that  brought  more  fully  and  more  vividly  to  view 
than  ever  the  outlines  of  his  nature  in  alt  their  grand  pro¬ 
portions.  It  was  only  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment  that,  upon  a  memorable  occasion  in  Paris,  the 
dignity  of  the  office  devolving  upon  those  intnisted  with 
the  tuition  of  youth  was  very  nobly  and  signally  vindicate<l. 
For  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  of  maintaining  the 
right  of  freedom  of  education,  two  young  men,  t)oth  of 
them  illustrious  by  their  genius,  one  notable  for  the  ancient 
race  from  which  he  had  spning,  tbe  other  no  less  notable 
for  his  sacred  character,  were  arraigned  before  the  Court 
of  Peers.  One  of  these,  the  Ahh6  Liicordaire,  on  being 
asked  by  the  Chancellor  what  was  his  profession,  answered 
simply,  “  A  schoolmaster.”  The  other,  his  soul’s  friend,  the 
Comte  de  Montalembert,  years  afterwards  Lacordaire’s 
biographer,  on  being  asked  the  self-same  question,  I'eplied 
with  no  less  dignity,  and,  if  possible,  even  yet  more  charac¬ 
teristically,  “  A  schoolmaster  and  a  peer  of  France.”  The 
grandeur  of  the  office,  in  the  disch.arge  of  the  duties  of 
which  each  of  them  exulted,  was  realized  no  less  profoundly 
bv  Thom,a8  Arnold  at  Rugby,  than  it  was  afterwards  at 
Paris,  and  again  at  Soreze,  by  Henri  Lacordaire  and  by 
Charles  de  Montalembert.  The  intense  earnestness  of  Dr. 
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Arnold  was  directed  with  a  loving  and  conscientious  care 
to  the  guidance  aright  of  every  one  of  those  who  were,  most 
happily  for  themselves,  intrusted  to  his  authority.  Among 
those  his  own  sons,  among  these  his  eldest  son,  be  sure  of 
that,  was  not  overlooked.  Matthew  Arnold,  after  pursu¬ 
ing  his  studies  successively  at  Winchester  and  at  Rugby, 
went  to  the  University'  of^  Oxford,  where,  in  1840,  he  was 
entered  as  a  scholar  of  Ba'iol.  Three  years  later,  in  1843, 
he  won  the  Newdegate  Prize  tor  English  verse  with  his 
poem  on  “  Cromwell.”  It  was  to  have  been  delivered  by 
nim  in  the  rostrum  of  the  Sheldonian  theatre  on  the  28th 
of  June  in  that  year,  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  reason 
of  one  of  those  unseemly  tumults  on  the  part  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  by  which  repeatedly  since  then  Commemoration 
Day  at  Oxford  has  been  disgraced.  As  prize  poems  go, 
“  Cromwell  ”  was  above  the  average.  If  nere  or  there  its 
fastidious  author  might  nowadays  wince  over  a  faulty 
phrase  or  metaphor,  as  where  he  spoke  of  Milton  standing 
like  a  statue,  — 

“ - while  his  eye 

That  knew  not  earth  soared  upwards  to  the  sky ;  ” 
or,  as  where,  again,  he  referred  to  the  Lord  Protector’s 


“ - daring  hand  that  shrank  not  to  fulfil 

The  thought  that  spum.'d  it ;  ” 


the  stripling  poet,  with  exquisite  significance,  sang  in  those 
same  heroic  verses  (as  if  his  own  were  an  echo  of  them) 
of  those 


“ - voices  that  bt'guile 

Age  of  its  tears,  and  childhood  of  its  smile.” 

It  was  in  the  year  after  his  winning  the  Newdegate, 
namely,  in  1844,  that  Matthew  Arnold,  taking  the  first  step 
to  make  his  own  initials  doubly  his  own,  graduated  witn 
honors.  In  1845  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
and  in  1847  was  nominated  by  the  late  venerable  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  his  private  secretary.  His  selection  for  tnat 
post  by  a  statesman  so  revered  and  experienced,  afforded 
nim  a  start  in  life  fully  equivalent  to  two  or  three  advances 
at  once,  say,  in  the  highest  of  all  the  social  professions,  that 
of  diplomacy.  During  foim  years,  or  therealiouts,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  act  as  private  secretarj’  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  name¬ 
ly,  until  the  date  of  his  marriage,  in  1851,  to  the  daughter  of 
tne  late  Mr.  Justice  Wightman.  Almost  simultaneously 
with  the  date  of  his  nuptials,  he  then  received,  through  the 
interest  of  his  patron  or  chief.  Lord  Lans<lowne,  precisely 
the  very  appointment  under  Government  for  which  he  was 
especially  well  qualified,  that  of  one  of  the  Lay  Inspectors 
of  Schools  under  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

Alrea<iy,  by  that  time,  he  had  made  his  first  venture  as 
an  aspirant  in  the  highest  of  all  the  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Resolved,  however,  upon  winning  his  way  there,  if 
at  all,  entirely  upon  his  own  merits,  and  in  no  factitious 
manner  helped  into  notice  by  the  interest  that  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  been  awakened  in  regard  to  a  maiden  work  by 
one  bearing  the  honored  name  of  Arnold,  he  caused  his 
first  volume  of  poetry  to  be  issued  from  the  press  qmte 
anonymously.  It  appeared  in  1849,  and  was  entitled  “The 
Strayed  Reveller,  and  other  Poems,  by  A.”  In  the  princi¬ 
pal  poem,  which  was,  nevertheless,  brief,  rhymeless,  and  of 
an  irregular  measure,  a  Youth,  Circe,  and  Ulysses,  the 
bronzed  voyager,  were  the  interlocutors.  The  volume  ex¬ 
tended  to  no  more  than  128  pages  altogether,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  no  more  pretentious  house  than  that  of  a  book¬ 
seller  in  Ludgate  Street,  named  B.  Fellowes. 

Another  work,  of  a  similar  character,  was,  in  the  year 
after  Mr.  Arnold’s  marriage  and  appointment,  produced  by 
him  in  1852,  appearing,  like  its  predecessor,  quite  anony¬ 
mously.  It  also  was  announced  simply  as  “  oy  A.,"  and 
was  entitled,  “  Empedocles  on  Etna,  with  other  Poems.”  A 
twelvemonth  after  its  publication,  that  is,  in  1853,  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  “  A.”  was  acknowledged.  A  volume  of  “  Poems,  by 
Matthew  Arnold,”  was  then  issued  from  the  press  by  the 
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Messrs.  Longmans.  Its  contents  were  in  part  entirely 
new,  and  in  part  re-printed  from  the  two  volumes  already 
mentioned.  A  second  edition  was  called  for  in  1854,  and  "a 
third  in  1857.  In  acknowledging  to  the  authorship  of  the 
poems  “  by  A.,”  in  the  first  instance,  that  is  in  1853,  Ur. 
Arnold,  so  to  speak,  formally  set  forth  his  profession  of 
faith  in  regard  to  what  he  esteemed  as  poetry  in  the  hichest 
and  truest  sense  of  tlie  phrase,  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate 
Preface,  after  the  manner  of  Dryden.  It  was  certainly  not 
the  least  valuable  or  the  least  attractive  portion  of  the  work 
as  a  contribution  to  literature.  Almost  in  the  preamble,  or 
at  the  outset  of  his  argument,  after  echoing  that  thou  ght  of 
Aristotle,  that  we  all  of  us  naturally  take  pleasure  in  any 
imitation  or  representation  whatsoever  (hence  our  love  of 
poetry  —  he  might  even  have  said  of  fiction  generally), 
the  autlior  went  on  to  say  clearly  and  precisely  enough 
“  IVliat  is  not  interesting  is  —  that  which  is  vaguely  con¬ 
ceived  and  loosely  drawn  ;  a  representation  which  is  gen¬ 
eral,  indeterminate,  and  faint,  instead  of  being  particular, 
precise,  and  firm.”  Further  than  tliis,  he  maintained  the 
eternal  objects  of  poetry  to  be  human  actions.  It  was  with 
him  in  regard  to  poetry  as  it  was  in  another  sense  with 
Demosthenes  in  regard  to  oratory ;  all  was  capable  of  being 
summed  up  in  three  words,  “Action!  Action!  Action!” 
Tliese  prefatory  remarks  of  his  were  dated  Oet.  1, 1853,  and 
were  penned  by  him  in  a  sufficiently  poetic  atmosphere, 
namely,  at  Fox  How,  Amblesidc. 

In  his  narrative  jioems,  at  least,  he  was  afterwards  con¬ 
sistently  and  persistently  true  to  his  own  “  high  argument” 
Ilis  art  there  was  akin  rather  to  sculpture  than  to  painting. 
It  had  exquisite  grace  and  clearness  of  outline,  rather  than 
any  thing  of  either  the  glow  or  the  sjilendor  of  coloring. 
Prefixed  to  the  acknowledged  volume,  precisely  as  hid 
lieen  prefixed  to  the  anonymous  volume  of  “  'Flie  Strayed 
Reveller,”  was  given,  unflawed  by  a  single  alteration,  but 
with  the  added  emphasis  of  being  italicized  throughout,  the 
noble  sonnet,  opening  thus  :  — 

“  One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee. 

One  lesson,  that  in  every  wind  is  blown  ; 

One  lesson  of  two  duties  served  in  one. 

Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity  — 

Of  Toil  unsevered  from  Tranquillity, 

Of  Labor  that  in  still  advance  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accoinplish«'d  in  Rt'pose, 

Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  Rivalry.” 

“  Empedocles,”  which  was  in  some  measure  a  sort  of 
radiant  paraphrase  of  the  doctrines  of  Pantheism,  and  which, 
in  the  philosophic  ideas  it  expressed,  might  almost  have 
been  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  of  Shelley,  was,  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason,  not  included  in  this  first  collection,  though  it 
was,  happily,  restored  to  its  place  among  the  author's 
poems  afterwards. 

According  to  Matthew  Arnold’s  view,  especially  at  that 
time,  there  was  nothing  really  great  in  any  way  attainable 
or  even  desirable  apart  from  the  Greeks.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  himself,  he  aspired  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  scrupulous  imitator  or  rather  emulator  of  the  ancients  in 
his  two  principal  effusions,  which  were  jKKitic  expansions 
of  the  legends  relating,  on  the  one  hand,  to  “  Sohrab  and 
Rustrum,”  and  on  the  other  to  “  Tristram  and  Iseult” 
Each  was  recounted  solmrly,  severely,  and  in  a  style 
remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  dignity.  Instance,  in 
regard  to  the  former  of  those  two  fine  jKXjms,  the  supreme 
moment  when  Sohrab,  who  is  slain  in  ignorance  by  his 
father  Rustrum,  is  dying,  and  when  Ruksh,  the  war-ho^ 
of  the  anguish-stricken  Rustrum,  turns  mournfully  fix)m  sire 
to  son  in  equine  sympathy,  while  — 

“ - from  his  dark,  compassionate  eyes. 

The  big  warm  tears  rolled  down  and  caked  the  sand.” 

'The  whole  scene  is  depicted  under  an  aspect  of  profound 
and  awful  pathos,  the  closing  wortls  of  the  poem  long  after¬ 
wards  haunting  the  reader’s  imagination :  — 
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“  So  on  the  bloody  sand  Sohrab  lay  dead. 

And  the  preat  ftnstrum  drew  his  horseman’s  cloak 
Down  on  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead  son." 

“  Tristram  and  Iseult,”  equally  affecting  in  its  way,  and 
recounting  the  wel'-remenibered  story  of  the  love-philtre, 
was  conceived  in  a  kinilred  strain,  and  couched  in  the  same 
severe  simplicity  of  language.  A  second  series  of  “  Poems  ” 
was  oriven  to  the  world  in  1855,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  com¬ 
prising  among  them,  as  an  ej)i8ode  in  three  parts,  “  Balder 
Dead,”  the  fragment  of  an  “  Antigone,”  four  parts  of  “  The 
Harp  Player  on  Etna,”  five  of  “  Faded  Leaves,”  and  another 
of  tne  poet’s  sculpturesque  heroic  narratives,  as  we  may 
term  them,  entitled,  “  The  Siek  King  in  Bokhara.”  Tliree 
years  later,  in  1858,  he  published  in  one  act,  and  in  verse, 
“Merope,  a  Tragedy,”  in  Ihe  preface  to  which  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Greek  tragetly  were  luminously  discussed.  During 
the  previous  twelvemonth  he  had  Iteen  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  That 
eminent  position  he  held  from  1857  to  1867,  l)oth  years 
inclusive.  It  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  holding  his  profes¬ 
sorship  at  Oxford  that  he  published  another  volume  con¬ 
taining  “  New  Poems,”  a  second  edition  of  which  was  called 
for  immediately  afterwards,  in  1868.  Tlie  following  year, 
1869,  saw  the  publication  of  a  carefully  revised  and  admira¬ 
bly  arranged  collective  edition  of  all  his  “  Poems,”  in  two 
beautitiil  volumes,  issued  from  the  press  by  the  Messrs. 
Macmillan.  They  were  there  subdivided  into  narrative 
and  elegiac,  and  into  dramatic  and  lyric.  The  last  poem 
of  all,  an  allegory  of  the  River  of  Time,  akin  in  the  leivding 
idea  of  it  to  Lord  Lytton’s  charming  poem  of  “  The  Boat¬ 
man,”  ends  mystically,  as  on  the  border-line  of  the  two 
existences :  — 

“  As  the  banks  fode  dimmer  away, 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea.” 

Whatever  theme  he  selects,  whatever  he  touches,  he 
selects  and  touches  as  a  true  artist.  It  is  thus  with  him, 
whether  he  throws  off  a  lyric  lament  like  that  of  “  The 
Neckan,”  — 

“  In  summer  by  the  headlands. 

The  Baltic  sea  along. 

Sits  Neckan,  with  his  harp  of  gold. 

And  sings  his  plaintive  song  ;  ” 

whether  he  rings  out  the  chiming  cadence  of  “  The  Church 
of  Brou :  ”  — 

“Slow  they  entered  with  their  master; 

In  the  hall  they  laid  him  down  : 

On  his  coat  were  leaves  and  bloodstains  ; 

On  his  brow  an  angry  frown :  ” 

or  whether  in  “  Rugby  Chapel,”  half  in  anguish,  half  in 
exaltation,  he  cries  out  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  filial 
meditations,  — 

“  Somewhere,  surely,  afar 
In  the  sounding  labor-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength. 

Zealous,  beneficent,  firm !  ” 

Whenever  he  lists,  in  spite  of  his  generally  dominant 
predilection  for  Greek  simplicity  and  antique  severity  of 
style,  his  verse  can  reflect  nature  in  all  its  luminous  bloom 
sad  loveliness.  Instance  this  his  exquisite  poem  of  “  Thyr- 
lis,”  in  which  are  caught  and  eternized  with  subtle  dex¬ 
terity  the  breeze  and  the  dew,  the  daintiest  colors  and  the 
most  delicate  perfumes  of  the  flower-ganlen.  He  there 
reveals  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  lesser  arts  of  poetry, 
which  otherwise,  as  a  rule,  he  would  seem  to  have  disdained 
shnoat  m  though  they  were  (as  they  certainly  are  not) 
meretricious,  the  curiosa  /elicilas  verlMrttm  through  which 
we  catch  glimpses  of  the  “  wet  fields,”  and  “  the  blond 
meadow-sweet,”  of  “  the  whitening  hedges,”  and  “  the  gold- 
dusted  snapdragon.”  The  affluent  word-painting  here. 


however,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  exceptional.  Ordinarily 
it  is  with  the  muse  of  Matthew  Arnolil  as  it  is  with  the 
Amazonian  Queen  in  the  ..Uneid.  Watching  her  every  mo¬ 
ment,  one  sees  her  daintiest  trinket  and  her  most  ponderous 
weapon  are  alike  borne  with  graceful  ease  :  — 

“ - ut  regins  ostro 

Velet  honos  leves  humeros  ;  ut  fibula  crinem 

Auro  intomectat ;  Lyciam  ut  gerat  ipsa  pharetram, 

Et  postoralcm  prmfixa  cuspide  myrtum.” 

In  his  capacity  as  Professor  of  Poetrv,  ilatthew  Arnold, 
in  1861,  delivered  three  “  Lectures  on  Translating  Homer,” 
iu  the  course  of  which  he  advoc.atcd,  what  Lockhart  had 
long  previously  essayed  in  fragments,  the  adoption  of  the 
English  hexameter  as,  every  thing  considered,  perhaps,  the 
best  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  rhythm.  His  argument 
excited  controversy  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  university. 
That  it  was  a  sufficiently  startling  proposition  may  be 
allowed  if  only  in  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  Schiller, 
who  had  himself  freely  emj)loyed  in  his  own  ])uems  both 
the  hexameter  and  the  pentameter,  wrote  in  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Kbrner,  “  I  have  bought  Voss’s  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  it  is  truly  admirable,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hexameters,  which  I  cannot  endure  1  ”  Matthew 
Arnold  himself  had  often  been  urged  to  undertake  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  For  this  Hercu¬ 
lean  labor,  however,  as  he  himself  modestly,  yet  manfully 
put  it,  he  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  courage.  For  two 
years  together,  nevertheless,  Homer  was  almost  constantly 
in  his  hands.  He  was  conning  the  golden  text  perpetually. 
Hence,  indeed,  his  lectures  on  Homer,  and  his  well-consid¬ 
ered  views  as  to  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  for  his 
translation.  An  incidental  reference,  in  the  course  of  his 
argument,  to  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  elicited  from  the  latter 
a  pamphlet  in  reference  to  what  he  entitled  sarcastically, 
“  Homeric  Translation  in  Theory  and  Practice.”  Tliis  in 
return  drew  from  Prof.  Arnold,  in  1862,  a  fourth  lec¬ 
ture  avowedly  in  reply  to  his  antagonist,  a  lecture  which 
closed  his  reasoning  in  favor  of  echoing  the  Greek  rhythm 
in  English  hexameters. 

The  scholarly  inquiries  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  was 
thus  engaged,  both  professionally  and  by  predilection,  did 
not  preclude  him  from  regarding  with  profound  interest 
events  of  importance  occurring  in  the  outer  world  of  poli¬ 
tics,  such  events,  for  example,  as  those  connected  with  the 
war  of  liberation  undertaken  by  the  Em|)eror  Najmleon  IH., 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Roman  peninsula.  In  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  we  may  refer,  in  passing,  to  his  pamphlet  of 
forty-five  pages,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Longmans,  in 
1849,  and  entitled  “England  and  the  Italian  Question.” 
The  motto  prefixed  to  it  was  from  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  6, 
“  Sed  nondum  est  finis.”  It  would  be  hard  to  say,  even 
now,  that  this  motto  is  wholly  obsolete.  Meanwhile,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  Arnold  was 
about  this  periotl  especially  industrious.  Tabulated  Reports 
were  published  in  1858-59,  and  afterwards  in  1859-60, 
shewing  the  fact  of  his  having  visited  in  the  former  circuit 
as  many  as  thirty-two  schools,  and  in  the  latter  as  many 
actually  as  sixty-seven  —  three  in  Oxfonl,  in  Bucks,  and  in 
Essex,  four  in  Ilcrts,  six  in  Berks,  eight  in  Kent,  and  forty 
in  Mitldlesex. 

A  Royal  Commission  having  been  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  endowments,  studies,  and  management  of  the  nine 
principal  schools  of  this  country  (the  Charterhouse,  Eton 
and  Hiirrow,  RugW  and  Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul’s  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Taylor’s,  Winchester  and  Westminster^  Matthew 
Arnold’s  active  co-operation  was  judiciously  called  for  by 
his  nomination  to  the  post  of  Foreign  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner.  In  this  capacity  he  went  abroad,  and,  while  tra¬ 
versing  various  parts  of  the  continent,  entered  there  upon 
a  series  of  laborious  investigations.  As  the  result  of  these, 
on  his  return  homewards,  in  1861,  he  published  an  impoi^ 
tant  work  on  “  The  Popular  Education  of  France,  with 
Notices  of  that  of  Holland  and  Switzerland.”  Immediate¬ 
ly  at  the  close  of  this  interesting  volume,  he  took  occasion 
to  refer  impressively  —  as  to  what  really,  in  its  way,  throws 
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*  vivid  sidc-li^ht  upon  the  whole  question  of  cdurational  German  word  of  Alterthumxvixsenxchqfl.  It  is  no  doubt 
reforms  —  to  a  memorable  remark  addressed  to  his  Council  with  the  aspirinjj  student  of  every  aze.and  of  every  country 
of  State  by  the  Great  Napoleon,  when  commenting  upon  at  the  outset,  as  it  is,  in  Schiller’s  weird  ima^ininsr,  with 
the  opposition  which  had  been  awakened  by  one  of  his  the  youth  who  stands  before  the  veiled  statue  at  Sais :  — 
boldest  innovations.  “  VVe  have  gone  a  little  too  far,  that 

must  be  allowed.  But  we  had  reason  on  our  side,”  atided  _  Was  hab’  ich, 

Uie  emperor;  “and  when  one  has  reason  on  one’s  side,  W<’nn  ich  niolu  Alles  hal)*-,’ spracli  der . I tingling; 

one  should  have  the  courage  to  run  some  risks.”  Having  ‘  Gibt  s  ctwa  hicr  cin  Wenigcr  und  Mchr  1 

quoted  which,  Mr.  Arnold  exclaims,  emphatic.ally,  “  Noble 

words  of  a  profound  and  truly  creative  genius,  wliich  em-  If  .any  thing,  all.  If  a  part,  why  not  the  whole  of  the  vast 
ployed  in  ailininistration  something  solider  than  make-  cycle  of  knowle  Igc?  As  if,  in  the  wild  ambition  of  inex- 
shifls  1  ”  Prior  to  the  formal  publication  of  tliis  work,  the  perience,  human  capacity  were  in  itself  illimitable  1  Wise- 
gist  of  it  had  been  submitted,  in  the  shape  of  a  repttrt,  to  ly,  most  sagaciously,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  author  of  the 
her  Majesty’s  Government.  In  1864,  as  the  record  of  a  masterly  digest  we  are  here  referring  to,  this  comprehen- 
visit  paid  by  him  five  years  previously  to  Sorbze,  then  pre-  sive  work  of  Matthew  Arnold’s,  in  relation  to  the  schooli 
sided  over  by  the  great  Dominican  preacher,  Lacordaire,  and  universities  of  the  European  continent,  hesitates  not 
the  last  of  the  grand  pulpit  orators  of  France,  and  who,  as  to  lay  down  resolutely  this  really  courageous  opinion,  that 
such,  is  second  only  to  Bossuet,  Matthew  Arnold  brought  a  Latin  grammar  of  thirty  pages  for  philology,  with 

out  a  work  significantly  entitled,  “  A  French  Eton,  or  Mid-  a  purely  elementary  outline  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 

dle-class  E<lucatlon  and  the  State.”  A  twelvemonth  after-  try,  would  be  all-sufficient  in  the  way  of  an  universally  im- 

wards,  that  is,  in  1865,  he  collected  together  a  number  of  posed  preparatory  discipline. 

hitherto  scatU'red  papers  contributed  by  him  in  the  few  While  he  yet  filled  the  chair  of  his  professorship  at  the 
preceding  years  to  one  or  other  of  the  periodicals.  Tlie  university,  Matthew  Arnold,  in  1865-6,  flelivered  four  lec- 
volume  was  simplj'  entitled,  “  Ess.iys  in  Criticism.”  In  it  tures  on  the  study  of  Celtic  literature.  These  were  first  of 
he  <lescanted  successively  upon  Maurice  de  Guerin,  .and  all  published  in  the  Cornhill  Afaf/azine,  from  which  thev 

uj>on  Eugdnie  de  Guerin,  upon  Joubert,  and  upon  M.arcus  were.  Later  on,  in  1867,  reprinted  .as  a  separate  publication. 

Aurelius.  In  one  of  the  ablest  of  these  Essays,  after  treat-  The  subject  was  originally  suggested  to  the  author  bv  his 

ing  of  Baruch  Spinoza,  he  summed  up  admir.ably  his  reflections  while  upon  a  holiday  excursion  on  the  Welsh 
whole  character  in  one  antithetical  sentence  :  “  Ilis  loot  is  co.ast  at  Llandudno.  In  1869  he  produced  a  work  of  Larger 

in  the  vera  rita,  his  eye  on  the  bc.atific  vision.”  It  was  in  importance  in  the  shape  of  an  essay  at  once  in  jKilitIcal  and 

the  course  of  his  Essay  on  the  genius  of  Heinrich  Heine  social  criticism.  It  was  entitled  suggestively  “  Culture  and 

that  he  made  such  effective  use  of  the  now  famous  phrase  Anarchy.”  There  was  something  eminently  charactcristio 

of  Philistinism,  observing,  as  quietly  as  cynically,  “  Perhaps  in  the  very  opening  of  the  el.aborate  jweface  to  this  volume, 
we  have  not  the  word,  because  we  h.ave  so  much  of  the  written,  as  the  author  intimated,  because  of  his  having  been 

thing ;  ”  this  said  Philistinism,  by  the  way,  being  some-  dismayed  at  the  frank  acknowde<lgmcnt  to  him  by  a  bril- 

tliinij  baser  even  than  wh.at  Mr.  Carlyle  whimsically  typi-  liant  ami  distinguisheil  votary  of  the  natural  sciences  that 
fied  long  ago  as  “  gig  respectability.”  he  had  never  so  much  as  even  heanl  of  Bishop  Wilson. 

During  the  year  which  saw  the  publication  of  this  attrac-  Whereinxm,  M.atthew  Arnold  acknowledges  in  his  turn  to 

tive  as  well  as  discursive  volume,  Mr.  Arnold  again  visited  his  heart  burning  within  liiin  to  furiher  in  some  sort  tho 

the  continent,  liiiving  been  despatched  thither  on  this  occa-  cause  of  the  so<-iety  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
sion  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  for  the  Royal  Tlie  “  Maxims  of  Piety,”  of  good  Bi-hop  Wilson,  he  entliu- 

Commission,  in  regard  to  middle-class  education,  .as  much  siastically  estimates  as  on'y  u|)on  a  little  lower  range,  but, 

additional  information  as  might  be  found  procurable  in  re-  at  the  same  time,  as  .actually  more  practical  than  the  pee^ 
spect  to  foreign  educational  systems  among  the  upper  and  less  “  De  Imitatione.”  The  whole  scope  of  this  eniinenth 

middle  classes.  Tlie  fruits  of  his  widely  scattered  and  original  essay  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  is  to  recommend  culture  as 

searching  investigations  occupied  his  attention  for  some  the  surest  help  out  of  all  our  present  difficulties;  what  is 

considerable  time  in  the  mere  process  of  their  accumulation.  here  meant  by  culture  having  within  it  nothing  whatever 
'Hiey  were  afterwards  thoroughly  digested  by  him,  as  one  that  is  either  Ivookish  or  jiedantic.  The  work  contains  in 
who  to  the  full  realized  the  resjionsibllity  of  the  important  one  part  of  it  in  a  few  plain  words  what  m.ay  lie  regarded 

duty  ilevolved  umm  him  in  his  office  as  foreign  assistant  as  its  author’s  profession  of  faith,  socially  and  juditicallv. 

commissioner.  The  result  appeared  three  years  afterwards,  “  I  am  a  Lilieral,”  he  says,  “yet  I  am  a  Liberal  tempired  bv 
that  is,  in  1868,  in  the  form  of  a  valuable,  we  had  almost  exjierlence,  n'flection,  and  renouncement,  and  I  am  above 
said  an  invaluable,  report  in  respect  to  “  Schools  and  Uni-  all,  a  Indievcr  in  culture.”  Almost  as,  in  some  measure,  a 

versifies  on  the  Continent.”  In  it  he  discussed,  in  no  one  corollary  to  the  work  upon  which  we  have  la'cn  just  now 

instance  superficially,  the  whole  complex  scheme,  or  rather  commenting,  avowedly  as  a  reply  or  corrective  to  M. 

si  hcmes,  of  secondary  instruction,  as  well  as  of  superior,  or  Ibuian’s  hollow  and  audacious  book  on  the  great  Apostle  of 
university  instruction,  throughout  Europe,  Genn.an,  French,  the  Gentiles,  Matthew  Arnold,  as  recently  as  in  1870,  pub- 
.Swiss,  Italian,  Prussian.  Tlie  probable  issue  of  the  con-  lished  his  last  able  and  vigorous  work,  the  intnxluclion  to 

flict  so  long  maintained  lietween  what  may  be  called  real,  which  rebates  directly  to  puritanism  and  the  Cliiircb  of 

a.s  co.itradistinguished  from  purely  classical  studies,  the  Englantl,  the  title  of  the  volume  as  a  whole  ladug  “  St.  Paul 
cfintest  in  other  terms  still  fiercely  waged  betweim  the  and  Protestantism.”  As  to  the  author’s  religious  profession 
(Jipnnasium  and  the  Realschide,  he  unhesitatingly  indicated.  of  faith,  it  is  here  also  in  its  turn  pretty  clearly  discernible. 
The  circle  of  knowledge,  he  argued  with  irresistible  force  As  Mr.  Arnold  Imldly  puts  it — Protestantism  with  iti 
and  cogency  of  logic,  embraces  within  it  both  the  humani-  three  notable  tenets  of  predestination,  original  sin,  and  jus- 
ties  and  the  study  of  nature,  a  truth  hitherto  certainly  not  tification,  has,  during  as  many  centuries,  been  “pounding 
sufficiently  appreciated.  He  ileprecated  with  dispassionate  away  at  St.  Paul’s  wrong  words  and  missing  his  essential 
fervor  alike  the  tyranny  of  the  Realists,  and  the  tyranny  doctrine.”  Rt'ferring  to  what  Dr.  Newman  says  of  the  im- 
of  those  who  were  sticklers  for  the  Humanities.  The  ex-  pression  once  made  on  his  mind  by  the  Sentence  “securui 
cessive  preponderance  of  grammatical  studies,  as  well  as  of  jiidicat  orbis  terrarum,”  he  declares  that  for  his  own  part, 
Greek  and  Latin  composition,  he  scouted  as  little  less  than  he  should  be  rather  inclined  to  Lay  down  the  very  contratr 
ridiculous,  certainly  as  most  mistaken.  Wh.at  he  urged  affirmation,  “  securiis  delirat  orbis  terrarum.”  In  the  jan- 
was  this  —  th.at  the  ancient  Languages,  and,  for  that  matter,  gle  and  dissonance  of  opinion  among  believers  he  clings 
the  miKlern  likewise,  should  be  studied  henceforth  less,  so  none  the  less  tenaciously  to  the  hope  of  an  ulterior  general 
to  express  it,  philologically,  and  more  as  literature.  Not  union  of  Christendom. 

in  any  way,  be  it  understood,  that  he  depreciated  the  true  In  his  threefold  capacity  a.s  critic,  as  scholiast,  and  a.v 
worth  of  the  science  of  antiquity,  that  is  especially  of  Greek  dialectician,  Matthew  Arnold  is  strong,  as  it  seems  to  w. 
and  Roman  antiquity  —  what  is  signified  by  tlie  expressive  almost  more  by  right  of  the  clearness  and  the  calmness  of 
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bij  own  earnest  convictions  than  by  the  wide  and  vigorous 
range  of  his  jwwers,  or  bjr  his  full  and  ample  grasp  of 
boowledge.  Happily  for  himself  and  for  others,  he  is,  both 
as  scholar  and  as  poet,  one  of  those  he  has  himself  depicted 
with  a  luminous  pencil  — 

" - whom  a  thirst 

Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires. 

Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent. 

Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 

Elfurt  unmeaning  and  vain.” 
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Mankind  has  been  divided  into  “  those  who  live  to  eat,” 
and  tho.»e  “  who  eat  to  live.”  In  a  very  clever  Dutch  novel 
railed  the  “Burgomaster’s  Family,”  which  has  just  been 
ih-armingly  translated  by  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  the 
liiirgoniaster  is  described  as  belonging  to  the  first  category  : 
“  He  hail  one  idol  which  he  worshipped  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  and  on  whose  altar  he  would  in  case  of  necessity 
have  sacrificed  every  thing  belonsring  to  him.”  “  What  a 
jood  dinner  was  to  Burgomaster  Welters  no  words  can  tell ; 
it  was  the  realization  of  all  his  dreams  and  wishes.”  No 
doubt  such  people  exist,  but  there  is  surely  a  third  and  a 
Tcrv  numerous  class  who,  though  preferring  good  cooking 
to  bad,  yet  consider  eating  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  real 
pleasure  of  society,  and  look  upon  the  actual  dinner  as  very 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  agreeable 
qualities  of  those  assembled  to  eat  it. 

Much  has  been  written  about  cookery,  much  about  gar- 
tronomy  in  general,  and  much  about  the  various  domestic 
irrangements  connected  with  eating  and  drinking,  and 
especially  with  the  important  meal  of  the  day.  But  I  do 
not  recollect  meeting  with  any  thing  irl  print  which  fully 
enters  into  the  question  of  London  dinners,  considered  in 
their  bearing  upon  social  intercourse  in  its  most  agreeable 
form,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  their  gastronomic  excel¬ 
lence  ;  and  yet  few  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
dining  out  in  London,  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty 
rears,  can  fail  to  remember  with  extreme  pleasure  those 
(linner-|)arties  in  London  where  they  have  met  Svdney 
Smith,  Macaulay,  Milinan,  Quin,  Charles  Villiers,  Strzel- 
ecki,  B.  Osborn,  A.  Il.ayward,  and  a  host  of  others  who 
have  kept  up  a  lively  conversation  with  a  degree  of  wit  and 
spirit  which  has  resulted  in  the  greatest  intellectu.al  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  with  an  amount  of  gayety  which  is  the  most 
wholesome  relaxation  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  gastronomic  part  of  the  entertainment 
has  been  perfectly  well  maintained. 

I  think  it  wxs  in  the  year  1835  that  a  Mr.  Walker,  a 
well-known  London  police  magistrate,  published  a  series  of 
pcriodicid  papers  called  “  The  Original,”  devoted  to  “  Tlie 
Arts  of  Dining  and  giving  Dinners,”  “  The  Art  of  Travel¬ 
ling,  and  the  Art  of  attaining  High  He.alth.”  lliey  were 
amusing,  but  Mr.  AValker  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  social 
fvnic, — he  liked  society  mainly  so  far  as  it  contributed  to 
his  own  personal  enjoyment ;  for,  though  he  says  that  he 
considers  eight  as  the  numlier  for  a  dinner-party,  I  believe 
he  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  a  party  of  two,  or 
even  to  have  dined  oy  himself,  provided  he  was  at  that 
time  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  and  provided  the 
'(inner  was  served  up  accoi^ing  to  his  own  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar  notions. 

Mr.  Hayward’s  book  on  dining  is  open  to  no  such  criti¬ 
cism,  but  those  who  have  read  his  article  on  this  subject  as 
it  appeareil  in  tbe  Qnarterli/  Ileinew  many  years  since,  or  in 
its  subseqiicnt  republication  by  Murray,  will  not  find  fault 
with  me,  1  think,  for  inviting  a  little  further  consideration 
M  to  the  best  mode  of  arranging  private  dinner-parties  in 
London. 

In  so  doing,  I  entirely  exclude  public  dinners,  which  are 
fjr  specific  purposes,  and  which  require  to  Ihi  conductc'l  on 
ilifferent  principles  from  ordinary  entertainments;  these 
remarks  apply  entirely  to  dinners  at  private  houses,  espe¬ 


cially  during  the  scrambling  months  succeeding  Easter. 
Previous  to  Easter,  London  society  is  almost  perfect;  for 
the  same  materials,  intellectual  and  gastronomic,  are  attain¬ 
able,  while  they  are  brought  together  in  a  less  formal  way 
than  is  possible  later  in  the  year.  After  Easter  the  state 
of  affairs  is  (|uite  altered.  A  three-weeks’  invitation  is  not 
considered  too  long  to  secure  a  pleasant  party,  or,  what  by 
many  is  considered  a  synonymous  term,  a  large  party.  A 
room  thirty  feet  by  twenty  is  supposed  to  be  large  enough 
to  hold  twenty  or  twenty-four  guests  in  comfort.  Dinner 
begins  about  half-past  eight,  and  does  not  end  till  half-past 
ten,  the  p.arty being  too  numerous  for  anything  like  general 
conversation  during  dinner;  carriages  are  announced,  and 
the  guests  hurry  away,  without  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  exchanginjr  a  dozen  words  with  any  but  the  couple  right 
and  left  of  them  at  the  table.  The  great  fault  of  these 
so-called  entertainments  is  that  the  party  is  too  large  (and 
consequently  the  room  too  hot)  and  the  dinner  too  long. 
Can  these  assertions  be  contradicted  ?  and  if  not,  may  it 
not  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  some  reform  might 
not  be  advantageously  introiluced  ?  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  every  one  to  command  wit  or  great  social  qualifications, 
but  it  must  certainly  be  for  the  general  advantage  of  society 
to  give  facilities  to  all  for  dispLiying  whatever  |)owers  they 
possess,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  pointing  out  the 
disadvantages  of  the  jiresent  arrangements. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  art  of  cookery,  or  to 
enter  into  details  respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  cui.sinc. 
As  good  cooks  may  lie  found  in  England  as  in  any  p.irt  of 
Europe,  and  the  cost  of  a  dinner  must  of  course  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  taste  and  the  purse  of  the  host,  though  there 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  dinner  is  necessarily  the  best.  Good  wine  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  the  quantity  consumed  is  in  general  too  small 
to  make  it  a  formidable  item  of  expense,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sorts  of  fruit,  all  articles  of  consumption 
are  liest  where  they  are  the  most  plentiful,  and  consequently 
cheapest.  There  are  certain  large  houses  and  establish¬ 
ments  which  seem  to  require  large  parties  or  banipiets ;  but 
as  a  rule  in  London  houses,  fourteen,  or  at  the  utmost  six¬ 
teen,  are  as  many  as  can  be  well  accommodated,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  enjoy  general  conversation  with  a  larger  number. 
If  invitations  are  given  for  a  quarter  liefore  eight,  it  is 
generally  understexid  tlmt  eight  is  the  hour  intended  ;  after 
that  time  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  enough  law 
to  give  for  acci'lental  deliiys.  To  keep  a  whole  party  wait¬ 
ing,  because  one  or  two  bodies  or  gentlemen  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  dress  in  time,  is  a  very  questionable  act  of 
politeness.  It  userl  to  be  said  of  two  distinguished  brothers 
who  were  habitually  unpunctual,  that  if  one  was  asked  to 
dine  at  seven  on  Tuesday,  the  other  came  .at  eight  on  AV'ed- 
nesday ;  but  such  eccentricities  can  only  be  pardoned  in 
men  whose  minds  are  so  absorbed  by  public  business  as  to 
make  them  forgetful  of  the  courtesies  of  society. 

In  England,  where  people  do  not  converse  freely  with 
each  other  without  an  introduction,  any  foreigner  should  be 
specially  introiluced  by  host  or  hostess ;  and  the  only  good 
reason  which  can  be  given  for  not  doing  the  same  to  every 
guest,  is  that  in  our  vast  London  soiuety,  those  may  bo 
inadvertently  asked  together  who  have  been  trying  to 
avoid  each  other  all  their  lives,  and  then  an  introduction 
becomes  awkward.  A  little  arrangement  is  of  course  neces¬ 
sary  as  to  sending  down  the  right  ladies  and  gentlemen 
together,  and  also  as  to  seating  them  properly  at  table,  so 
that  husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  &c.,  are  not 
placed  next  to  each  other ;  and  for  want  of  this  previous 
f  in  thought  the  best-assorted  jiarties  are  sometimes  quite 
spoiled.  Having  begun  with  the  assumption  that  p.arties 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  are  liest  suited  for  the  size  of  ordinary 
London  dining-rooms,  as  well  as  for  conversation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  attendants  upon  such  a  party  must  of  course  be 
regulated  by  the  fortune  of  the  entertainer ;  but  to  insure 
perfect  attendance,  one  servant  to  every  three  guests  is 
about  the  necessary  number.  Much  of  general  comfort, 
and  more  of  mental  activity  than  is  generally  supposed, 
dejH'nds  upon  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  a  room. 
AVi'.h  the  thermometer  at  62°,  conversation  may  flow  easily, 
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and  wits  may  be  at  their  brightest  and  sharpest ;  but  raise 
the  temperature  to  75°  or  80°,  and  the  most  elastic  spirits 
become  subdued,  the  most  bri.liant  genius  subsides  into 
mediocrity.  I  am  always  tempted  to  ask,  when  I  hear  that 
some  wit  “  was  not  himself  last  night,”  what  was  the  state 
of  the  thermometer  ?  No  dinner  should  last  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  (juarter,  or  at  longest  an  hour  and  a  half ;  if  it 
does,  a  pleasure  becomes  a  pain.  There  is  no  country  in 
Europe,  I  believe,  where  so  much  time  is  spent  at  the  din¬ 
ner-table  as  in  England,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  greater 
number  of  dishes  which  we  think  necessary.  I  have  on 
this  point  consulted  a  lady  friend  in  Russia,  whose  table 
there  is  considered  as  well  and  plentifully*  supplied  as  that 
of  any  one  at  the  Court,  and  her  answer  is  as  follows :  — 


[March  30, 

A  letter,  dated  5th  May,  1871,  from  a  friend  in  Coptn- 
hasen,  an  excellent  authority  on  even  more  important 
affairs  than  dinners,  is  much  to  the  same  effect :  “  I  enclose 
a  couple  of  menus  such  as  you  ask  for.  One  is  of  a  dinner 
at  our  Minister’s  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  other  at  Count 
Moltke’s.  I  do  not  myself  approve  of  putting  down  the 
wines  on  a  bill  of  fare,  as  it  savors  too  much  of  the  restau¬ 
rant.  I  never  do,  ami  my  dinners,  I  think  I  miiy  sav,  are 
considered  the  best  given  here,  or  eertainlv  amongst  the 
best.  I  had  a  very  formidable  rival  in  the  Russian  Minis 
ter,  who  had  positively  a  genius  for  house  decoration,  but 
he  is  no  longer  here.”  I  insert  the  Cojienhagen  menus;  — 

Jeudi  le  12  Janvier,  1871. 


St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1871. 

“  I  send  yon  menus  of  our  own  three  last  dinners,  which  are 
▼cry  good  specimens.  The  one  for  twenty-two  was  got  up  in  a 
hurry  for  Marshall  Comte  Berg  and  other  Government  generals, 
only  here  for  a  few  days ;  otherwise  two  soups,  one  clear  and  one 
pur^e,  would  have  been  better :  it  is  the  very  largest  dinner  as  to 
dishes  ever  given  hen-.  The  dinners  in  Berlin,  at  the  King’s  and 
Crown  Prinees’s,  1  rememlx-r,  were  even  smaller.  Sometimes  at 
very  State  dinners  a  Punch  a  la  Romaine  is  put  in  Ix-tween  the 
cold  entree  and  the  roils ;  that  is  all.  Of  course  l)cyond  twelve  or 
fourteen  there  arc  doubles  and  trebles  of  each  dish  handed  round 
at  the  same  time,  and  each  dish  comes  in  separately  and  is  quite 
done  with  liefore  another  comes.  The  dessert  and  flowers  are  on 
the  table.  It  is  thought  a  very  badly  served  dinner  if  it  takes 
more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  dessert  is 
then  handisl  round,  each  dish,  and  the  plates  changed  for  each 
dish ;  then  the  finger-gi asses  and  water  put  down  on  a  plate 
each,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  end.  The  serving  of  the  dessert 
is  included  in  the  time  I  have  named.  It  would  be  a  most  happy 
revolution  in  London  if  you  could  bring  it  about.  Here  tney 
wait  very  dexU-rously,  and  no  one  is  ever  forgotten  in  handing 
a  dish,  as  each  goes  regularly  round.” 

Fob  14  Persons. 

Diner  du  16  Mai,  1871. 

Consommd  de  gibier  anx  quenelles. 

Petits  pates. 

Truites  de  gatchina,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Selle  de  mouton  a  I’Anglaise. 

Filets  de  perdreaux  k  la  Pe'rigueux. 

Poulcts  nouveaux  gelinottes  et  grins  rods. 

Salade. 

Asperges  cn  branche. ' 

Pain  de  groseilles  k  I’allemande. 

Mousse  an  cafe. 


Fob  22  Persons. 

Diner  du  8  Mai,  1871. 

I  Consommd  de  volaille  k  la  D’Orldans. 
Petits  patds. 

Truites  sanmondc,  sauce  hollandaise. 
Filets  de  bteuf  k  la  Jardinikre. 
Supri-mes  de  volaille  k  I’dcarlate. 
C<'>tclettc8  de  foies  gras  en  bellcvue. 
Poulets  nouveaux,  perdreaux  et  cailles  rods. 
Salade. 

Haricot  verts  k  I’Anglaise. 

Plum  puddings,  sauce  .John  Bull. 
Glaces  k  I’dcossaise. 


For  12  Persons. 

Diner  du  5  Juin,  1871. 

Consommd  de  volaille  aux  quenelles. 
Perils  patds. 

Sanmon,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Filet  de  bceuf  k  la  Jardinikre. 
Supreme  de  perdreaux  aux  truffes. 
Poularde  et  gibier  rotis. 
Salade. 

Asperges  en  branche. 

Gutean  Moka. 

Glace  aux  framboises. 


St.  Pdray. 

Chat.  Ldoville. 
Sherry  imperial. 

Chat.  d’Yqucm 
Chkt.  Latour. 

Chat.  Grillct. 
Cabinet  Cremant. 

Vieux  Madcre. 

Cap  Constance. 


Huitres  fraiches. 

Consommd  aux  cuonclles  de  volaille. 

Diablotins  k  la  pari-^ienne. 

Filet  de  bceuf  tnift'd  k  la  Pdrignenx. 

Poisson,  sauce  hollandaise. 

Cdtelettes  de  chevreutl  sautees. 
Galantine  de  cbapoii  en  bellcrue. 

Fonds  d’artichauts  a  la  princesse. 

Faisans  rotis  —  Salade. 

Croustadc  de  peches  et  d’abricots. 

Gelde  champagne. 

Corbeille  garni  de  glaces. 

Gateau  k  la  Turque. 


Jeudi  le  30  Mars,  1871. 


St.  Pdray. 

Chat.  Rauzan. 

Oporto.  Sheny. 
Vieux  Johannisberger 
Cabinet. 

Chat.  Margaux. 

Vieux  Oporto  blanc. 

Veuve  Clicquot. 


Vienx  Maddre. 
Vieux  Tokayer. 


Huitres. 

Potage  k  I’Anglaise. 

Dindes  farcis  aux  truffes. 

Saumon,  sauce  hollandaise. 
Cotelettes  de  coqs  de  bruydre  an  riz 
Patds  de  foies  gras. 

Faisans  rotis.  Compote.  Salade. 
Asperges  en  branches. 

Gelde  de  champagne  k  I’ananas. 

Fromage  et  beurre. 

Glace. 

Dessert. 


I  also  add  some  menus  of  dinners  given  by  our  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Paris,  whose  table  is  as  well  arranged  and  served, 
and  whose  dinners  are  as  good  as  can  possibly  be  desired, 
and  never  last  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 


Diner  du  23  Mai,  1868. 

Potage  tortue  k  I’Anglaise. 
Jardiuidre  k  I’impdriale  au  consommd. 

Pedtes  bonchdes  k  la  rcine. 

Filets  de  saumon  k  la  Chamlmrd. 

Filet  de  boeuf  Maddre  k  I’Espagnolc. 

Poulardes  k  la  Montmorency,  sauce  Pdrignenx. 
Cotelettes  d’agneau  aux  concombres. 
Cailles  farcies  k  la  Bohdmienne. 

Aspics  de  crevettes  en  btdlcvue  sur  socle. 

Punch  k  I’Impdratrice. 

Canetons  et  gdlinottes  nitis. 

Buisson  de  truffes  au  vin  de  Champagne. 
Asperges,  sauce  hollandaise. 
Croustades  d’abricots  nouveaux  k  la  Condd. 
Macedoine  de  fruits  Marasquin. 
Bombes  cardinal. 


Diner  du  7  F^vrier,  1867. 

Printanier  k  la  royale. 
Pnrde  k  la  Jussienne. 


1872.] 
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Feuillantines  |;rilIoc8, 

CK-tes  dc  coq  k  la  Villeroy. 

Ban,  sauces  cardinale  et  aux  huitres. 

Uindes  a  rimpcrialc. 

Escaloppds  dc  filets  de  chcvreuil  aux  olives. 

SuprOme  de  poulcts  k  I’ecarlate 
Homards  en  bellevuc,  sauce  Mayonnaise. 

Punch  k  la  Romainc. 

Faisans  rntis,  sauce  Pe'rijjucux. 

Pate's  de  foies  gras  de  Strasboui". 

Cardons  k  la  Moolle. 

Ilaricots  verts  sautes  au  beurre. 

Pains  d’nnanas  aux  pistaches. 

Coupes  gamies  de  souffle's  glaces, 

Glaces. 

From  Spain,  I  have  the  authority  of  our  Minister, 
expresse<l  in  the  most  up(|ualified  terms,  that  an  hour  and  a 
bslfis  ample  time  for  any  dinner.  To  some  of  the  Ministe¬ 
rial  menus  I  have  added  one  purely  Spanish,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  different  customs  in  eating  of  different  countries. 

Madrid  Palace. 

May  31,  1871. 

PUaget:  — 

Consomme  de  volaille  aux  quenelles. 

Bisque  dVerevisses  a  la  Joinville. 

Uort  (T oeuvre:  — 

Patds  dc  foies  gras,  chaud,  froid. 

RelefA:  — 

Saiimon  k  la  hollandaise. 

Roast  heef  a  la  Proven^ale. 

Eitrtu; — 

Cutclettes  de  poulcts  aux  pois. 

Caillcs  k  la  financihre. 

Mayonnaise. 

Punch  k  la  Romaine. 

l/yuma: — 

Asperges  en  branches. 

Rid:  — 

Dindonneaux  nouveaux. 

Entremett :  — 

Gtitoau  Napolitain  historie. 

L’abricotine  glace. 


Diner  du  7  Juin,  1871. 

Consomme'  de  volaille  k  la  Cdlcstine. 
Petits  pate's  k  la  cardinale. 

Saumon. 

Sclle  de  mouton  k  I’Anglaise. 
Cotelettcs  de  cailles  aux  truffes. 
Foies  gras  —  bordure  de  gelee. 

I  Ponchc  k  ITmpdriale. 

Outarde  n»ti. 

I  Petits  pois  au  beurre. 

Savarin  k  la  Montmorency. 
Petits  souffles  glacds  au  Mara^uin. 


COMIDA  DE  S.  A.  PARA  EL  JCEVES  3  DE  MaRZO. 
Ostras. 

Sopot;  — 

De  Menudillos  de  arroz  k  la  'V'alenciana. 

Melon. 

COCIDO. 

Fritot;  — 

Scsos,  manos  y  criadillas. 


Petcado;  — 

Bacalao  k  la  Yizcaina  —  Calamares  en  tinta. 

Entradas :  — 

Per  dices  estofadas — Pepitoria  de  Pavo. 

Poncho  llelado. 

Leyumbres ;  — 

Mencstra  —  Alcachofas  intas  con  accite. 

Asados  :  — 

Cochifiitos  —  Toston. 

Ensalada. 

Platos  de  Dulce :  — 

Huevos  moles  con  bizcochos  —  IIucvos  hilados. 

Postres. 

Hclados. 

Vinos:  — 

Jerez,  'Yaldcpehas  tinto  y  bianco,  Manzanilla,  Arganda, 
Rioja,  Malaga,  Malvasia,  Champagne. 

I  am  told  that  at  Buckingham  Palace,  her  Majesty’s 
dinners  are  entirely  concluded  within  the  hour ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Queen’s  habits  in  this  particular 
appear  to  have  been  formed  without  much  reference  to 
social  requirements.  Her  Majesty  partakes  of  a  good 
luncheon  and  tea,  and  makes  her  dinner  a  short  meal. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  subject  of  considering  dinners 
as  a  means  of  promoting  soci.tl  intercourse  in  its  most  agree¬ 
able  form.  No  one  can  deny  the  importance  which  is  attached 
to  this  subject  in  London  society,  when  it  is  remembered 
the  infinite  trouble  taken  by  many  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  company  to  be  asked,  as  well  as  in  the  decoration  of  the 
table,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  entertainment. 
Much  pains  are  bestowed,  and  much  money  spent,  in 
endeavoring  to  give  agreeable  dinners,  and  both  are  often 
thrown  away  by  an  attempt  to  do  too  much.  Nothing  is 
more  true  than  the  old  saw  of  “enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast.”  More  food  than  any  one  can  enjoy,  more  wit  than 
any  one  can  listen  to,  are  alike  to  be  avoided.  People  are 
often  so  much  exhausted  by  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a 
dining-room,  and  by  long  sitting  during  and  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  dinner,  that  conversation  languishes  when  the 
adjournment  to  the  drawing-room  takes  place,  and  the  only 
anxiety  is  to  get  away  either  to  some  fresh  scene  of  over¬ 
crowded  amusement,  or  to  bed,  worn  out  instead  of 
retreshed  by  the  so-called  evening’s  entertainment.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  hereafter  the  custom  may  be  adopted,  which 
obtains  everywhere  but  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  leaving  the  table  together;  so  that 
conversation  may  go  on  without  a  break,  and  the  grouping 
of  gentlemen  in  one  part  of  the  room  and  ladies  in  another 
be  avoided.  It  also  enables  those  who  wish  to  go  elsewhere, 
to  leave  at  an  earlier  hour  —  which  is  of  more  consequence, 
however,  with  foreign  habits  than  with  our  own.  Abroad 
people  visit  in  the  evening  when  they  wish  to  find  their 
friends  at  home,  and  thus  avoid  a  great  amount  of  card¬ 
leaving  and  loss  of  time.  I  heard  the  present  American 
Minister,  Gen.  Schenck,  observe  that  London  visiting 
might  be  arranged  more  effectually  and  economically  (as 
to  time )  by  a  system  of  visiting-clearing-houses,  one  for 
each  district;  boxes,  like  post-office  letter-boxes,  bearing 
the  names  of  all  one’s  acquaintani;e,  being  arranged  round 
a  room,  with  a  key  belonging  to  the  respective  families,  into 
which  cards  or  invitations  could  be  dropped,  the  boxes  to 
be  emptied  each  day  by  some  one  sent  from  each  family. 
Our  Transatlantic  brethren  are  certainly  far  ahead  of  us  in 
practical  suggestions,  and  might  perhaps  ^ve  us  valuable 
nints  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  present  article,  as  well  as 
upon  the  art  of  visiting,  or  rather  card-leaving.  In  this 
country  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  politics  from  forming  too 
large  a  portion  of  conversation;  the  addition  of  music  or 
cai^s  in  the  evening  tends  to  prevent  this,  and  to  give  a 
fair  chance  of  amusement  for  all  tastes. 

A  few  words,  before  I  conclude,  about  the  arrangements 
of  the  dinner-table.  Although  a  dining-room  should  be 
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well  lifrhted  throushont,  the  brinjhtest  upot,  the  hiffh  lisht 
of  the  picture,  should  be  the  table  itself.  Wax  candles  are 
the  most  perfectly  unobjectionable  mode  of  lighting,  the 
most  pleasing  to  the  eyes,  and  without  the  distress  to 
the  organs  of  smell  which  may  arise  from  lamps.  Small 
shades  upon  the  candles  throw  the  light  upon  the  cloth  and 
table,  and  prevent  any  glare  upon  the  eyes.  Gas-light  is 
to  many  quite  intolerable,  at  least,  as  managed  in  England, 
for  it  frequf*ntly  pro<luces  a  feeling  of  weight  on  t))e  head, 
and  general  discomfort,  even  if  discomfort  to  the  olfactory 
organs  can  be  avoided.  The  present  fashion  of  flower 
decoration  is  extremely  prettv,  and  can  be  carried  out  with¬ 
out  any  great  expense,  if  bright  colors  and  general  effect 
are  more  considered  than  mere  cost.  All  table  ornaments 
should  be  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view  of  any 
one  by  all  the  other  guests.  For  the  number  of  disbes  for 
a  partv  of  twelve  or  sixteen,  I  recommend  the  Russian 
menu.  No.  3. 

Having  now  gone  through  what  seem  to  me  the  defects 
of  the  present  system  of  London  dinners,  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  remedies,  thinking  that  most  people  admit  that 
some  reform  is  desirable,  I  must  leave  the,  matter  in  the 
liands  of  those  able  and  willing  to  head  the  great  reform 
movement,  A  clever  author  who  has  written  upon  the  art 
of  “  putting  things,”  says  tluat  if  you  want  to  commend  a 
subject  to  a  Torv  leader,  you  talk  of  it  as  a  soven'ign 
remedy;  if  to  a  AVhig,  you  call  it  a  radical  improvement; 
so  that  in  my  wishing  to  please  all  parties  I  have  been, 
pt^hans,  injudicious  in  calling  a  diminution  of  the  hours 
and  the  quantity  of  food  at  dinners,  a  reform  movement. 
A  moderate  constitutional  change  would  best  express  what 
I  want. 

Tlie  question  now  is.  Who  is  to  Ixdl  the  cat  ?  Who  is  bold 
enough  to  reform  the  present  system  by  shortening  the 
hours  and  decreasing  the  (juantity  of  food  at  our  London 
dinners?  Will  the  movement  originate  on  the  Liljerjil 
side  ?  I  remember  hearing  a  remark  made  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  eyes  were  directed  from 
the  front  bench  on  the  Cons<‘rvative  to  the  Liberal  side, 
“  Is  it  possilfle  that  a  ministry  formed  by  those  men  can 
stand  ?  I  do  not  l)elieve  they  have  a  cook  amongst  them 
who  can  dress  a  gfKMl  dinner.”  If  this  l)e  so,  we  must  look 
clsewhert*.  Is  there  no  lady  of  high  rank,  no  B.aring  or  no 
Rothschild,  who,  with  cooks  about  whose  merits  there  can 
he  no  difference  of  opinion,  will  set  an  example  of  constitu¬ 
tional  reform  in  this  matter  by,  — 

1.  Limiting  the  number  of  guests  to  twelve  or  fourteen ; 

2.  Keeping  the  dining-room  cool  and  well-ventilated; 

3.  Sitting  down  to  dinner  at  quarter-past  eight  without 
waiting  for  guests  who  may  l)e  absent ; 

4.  Returning  to  the  drawing-room  by  half-past  nine  to 
quarter  before  ten ; 

5.  Reducing  the  present  numl)er  of  dishes? 

If  this  were  done,  London  dinners  might  be.  what  they 
ought  to  be,  from  the  materials  to  be  collected  in  London  so¬ 
ciety,  the  most  agreeable  reunions  in  the  world ;  and  much 
useless  expense  would  be  avoided,  so  that  these  entertain¬ 
ments  might  be  within  reach  of  even  very  moderate  fortunes, 
and  our  nation  be  rescued  from  the  reproach  so  often  cast 
upon  us  by  foreigners,  of  preferring  quantity  to  quality,  and 
a  large  party  to  a  sociable  and  lively  dinner.  A  French 
gentleman  once  said  to  me,  “  En  Anglcterre  on  se  nourrit 
bicn,  mais  on  ne  dine  pas.” 

Thomson  IIankey. 


THE  TROIS  FRERES  PROVENCAUX. 

The  latest  obituary  announcement  from  Paris  is  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  Trois  Freres  Proven(,aux.  Tlie  famous  broth¬ 
ers  will  lie  sadly  missed  by  foreigners  whose  acquaintance 
with  them  was  of  the  slightest,  while  they  will  letive  many 
a  Parisian  habitud  inconsolable.  These  are  the  events  that 
speak  to  us  eloquently  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  in¬ 
stability  of  prosperity.  We  know  that  occasionally  a  great 
Parisian  restaurant  collapses  in  the  effulgence  of  seem¬ 


ing  success,  with  a  crash  that  must  shake  the  cry*, 
tal  in  the  salons  of  its  compeers.  We  remember  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  great  C.afe  de  Paris,  although 
it  boasted  the  brightest  dining  windows  on  the  Boufe- 
vards,  and  rumor  had  never  trifled  with  the  credit  of 
its  cellars  and  cuisine.  Yet  had  the  impression  of  ifj 
sudden  en'l  been  more  recent  and  more  vivid,  it  woulj 
scarcelv  have  prepared  us  for  this  latest  shock.  TTig 
Trois  Freres  had  grown  from  small  beginnings  into  an  in¬ 
ternational  institution.  Since  the  days  when  the  Brother*  ! 
Mancilh  entertained  the  happy  thought  of  starting  it  in  ^  | 

suite  of  modest  salons  au  premier,  it  had  thriven  alike 
through  domestic  revolution  and  foreign  occupation.  It  had 
overrun  its  old  home,  and  burroweil  away  in  (lepths  far  be-  | 
neath  the  pavements  of  the  Palais  R<jyaj.  It  had  blazed 
out  in  more  than  the  usual  magnificence  of  plate-gla.**  and  i 
gilding,  frescoes  and  spotless  marble.  It  garnished  the  golden  ! 
balustrades  of  its  staircases  and  its  little  salons  with  the 
rarest  exotics.  Yet  there  was  a  winning  decency  about  it* 
luxurious  coquetry  of  decoration.  It  made  itself  attractive 
to  all,  and  it  scared  no  one.  Tliere  are  rivals  of  the 
Brothers  we  could  name,  but  will  not,  whose  fame  is  rather 
the  notoriety  of  the  small  hours.  Tlieir  specialite  is  the 
suppers,  regardle.ss  of  expense,  where  it  is  the  supreinostf/iir 
to  throw  the  dessert  to  the  coachmen  in  the  street,  and  [sit  I 
the  rakish  attendants  with  napoleons,  .\ccidents  may  hije  | 
pen  in  the  best-regulated  establishments,  but  as  a  rule  nuth-  1 
ing  of  that  sort  was  tolerated  at  the  Trois  Freres.  It  was 
partly  its  luck  that  it  was  far  removed  from  the  opor.i. 
But  even  on  a  Satunlay  night  in  the  season  you  could  lead 
your  wife  or  sister  down  stairs  from  a  late  dinner,  wiihom 
finding  the  jdace  swarming  with  screeching  pierrnts  ,ard 
columbines  olTensively  decollet^es.  Consequently  its  relativi  l*  [ 
ostentatious  respectability  made  it  the  family  house  of  ciilf;  j 

while  at  the  same  the  (uiict  hon  vieanf  kni'w  he  might  nly  j 

ujKtn  dinner  more  carefully  served  and  attendance  more 
spectful  than  he  was  likely  to  find  elsewhere.  The  cooks 
had  not  been  kept  up  all  night;  the  waiters  had  not  Is'cn 
demoralized  by  ridiculous  “  tips,”  or  besotted  with  mixing 
wine  from  bottle  ends.  Its  connection  was  consequently  j 
promiscuous  and  extensive  as  might  be.  Enter  it  early,  | 
passing  the  trio  of  graces  behind  the  counfrr  to  the  right,  f 
and  already  the  earlier  n.ative  birds  had  begun  to  dally  wiih  ; 

their  delilserate  meal ;  men  for  the  ntost  part  of  the 
midfile  age  or  more,  with  carefully  elalwrated  exteriors  and 
bits  of  ribbon  glowing  in  their  button-holes.  Tliis  grave 
gentleman  had  secured  his  fauiueil  at  the  neigblwing 
Fran(,'ais,  that  other  with  more  of  the  roue'  is  chuckling  in 
antieijsation  of  the  farce  at  the  easy-principled  house  in  the 
corner.  There  are  some  French  family  grotsps,  too,  who 
cannot  contribute  much  to  the  caisse,  for  they  wash  down 
the  simplest  fare  with  ordinaire.  We  do  not  say  they  are 
wrong.  A  simple  dinner  atlinirably  cooketl  gives  plea.sure 
sufficient  in  the  present,  while  it  carries  no  thought  of  care 
for  the  morrow.  But  very  different  fatnily  parties  came 
dropping  in.  Mamma  .and  the  girls  and  ashy  English  fither 
caught  in  the  country,  and  floundering  hopelessly  in  the 
my.“teries  of  the  multifarious  curie.  Taking  shots  at  ran-  | 
dom,  and  orflering  wildly  whole  portions  for  each,  they  play 
freely  into  the  hands  of  the  establishment.  Yet  they  scaive- 
ly  pay  so  well  as  that  sallow  New  Yorker  used  to  the  price* 
of  Delmonico’s,  who  is  entertaining  half  a  dozen  dames  ot 
shoddy  who  have  learned  to  identify  cost  and  quality.^  Then  j 
there  are  all  the  single  men  who  come  solitarily  in  pairsand 
quartettes  from  all  nations  and  countries,  from  the  English  | 
plunger  heavily  in  debt  at  home  to  the  olive-colored  crcol*  j 
who  owns  a  Mexican  mine  or  two,  Itesides  Heaven  know* 
how  many  Aacjcndas  in  the  tierm  ca/f’entc.  We  need  not  di¬ 
verge  into  the  grand  apartments  with  the  rtisy  cupids  dis¬ 
porting  themselves  in  flights  among  the  looking-glasses,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  bourgeois  festin  de  noces.  But  such  wa* 
the  connection  of  the  Trois  Freres,  and  in  happier  times 
such  w.as  the  aspect  of  its  sahns  pretty  much  all  the  year 
round.  When  fashionable  Paris  was  at  the  waters  the  wan-  i 
dering  stranger  came  to  the  rescue.  | 

Why  then  should  the  venerable  establishment  have  s't^ 
cumbed  in  the  seeming  bloom  of  its  perennial  youth  ?  >'« 
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it  is  only  another  significant  sign  of  these  most  por- 
Uiotous  times.  The  protracted  sieges  must  have  tried  its 
constitution  sorely,  and  there  has  been  no  suiheient  reac¬ 
tion  to  restore  its  flagging  animation.  The  cost  of  one  of 
these  great  restaurants  is  enormous,  nor  can  it  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  materially  without  compromising  its  character. 
Immense  rent ;  heavy  taxes ;  cheis  whose  names  are  sup¬ 
ply  to  bear  their  price;  the  chef  principal,  tlie  chef 
c^mettier,  the  rotisscur,  &c. ;  wine  butlers  who  must  be 
capable  and  res{H>nsible ;  majors  doino  and  waiters  who 
uiKht  carry  clients  with  them  were  tliey  suffered  to  go 
away  discontented;  ladies  of  looks  and  financial  ability 
I'oT  the  counter;  a  troop  of  subordinates,  in  sight  and  out 
of  it  a  profusion  of  fine  linen  continually  renewed ;  plate, 
crystal,  and  cutlery,  ditto ;  waste  to  be  covered  in  the  more 
delicate  provisions  that  will  not  keep  for  to-morrow ;  and 
last,  and  very  far  fi-om  least,  the  cellars.  A  restaurant  of 
renown  must  be  literally  based  upon  a  quantity  of  sunken 
capital.  If  you  drink  your  old  wines  without  replacing 
them,  you  are  draining  your  establishment’s  life-blood. 
We  can  fancy  the  feelings  of  tbe  masters  of  the  Trois 
Freres  when  it  became  a  question  of  reti-euchiiig  on  the 
niagnificcut  style  of  their  world-famed  house,  and  tamper- 
ini'  with  the  spotless  u.iuie  transmitted  by  a  line  of  noble 
ancestors,  it  had  stoojied  to  purvey  catsmeat  and  ratflesh ; 
it  had  been  constrained  to  cuter  lor  messieurs  of  the  Com¬ 
mune,  who  had  a  way  of  sctUiiig  the  addition  with  a  look 
ur  a  tiircat.  The  sacrifices  and  eum|>ruiuises  had  gone  fur 
nothing,  and  the  day  had  come  when  It  must  die,  it  it  were 
tu  die  with  deceiiey.  it  has  fallen  draped  decorously  in 
im  mantle,  and  we  lear  its  fall  is  ominous  of  the  general 
struggle  for  existeuee  iu  luxurious  i-’.tris. 


TOM  PRO  VIS. 

THE  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE’S  NOTORIOUS  CLIENT. 

“There  was  a  well-known  cane  in  which  1  was  engiii;c<l  —  that  of 
Tom  ITuvia,  who  called  hliuacll  Sir  Uiuhui'd  Syiiiihc.  Ouuii  ihc  Orief 
ooUiing  could  be  mure  complete  iliuii  lh.ti  cluiiii.”  —  Lum  Chiej'Jaalice 
UuriU,  Uurniy  the  heuriay  u/  the  I'ichO  -rue  caee,  Jun.  'io,  Isia. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  must  have  often  thought  of  that 
well-knowu  case  since  his  acquaintance  with  the  claimant 
to  the  Tichborue  property.  It  is  a  curious  eoiuciaeiice 
that  the  leading  counsel  lor  the  notorious  Tom  Provis 
diould  be  the  judge  iu  the  next  most  celebrated  case  of 
the  century.  tVlieu  his  Lordship’s  memory  went  back  to 
the  famous  triid  there  was  another  person  in  court  wlio 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  Gloucestershire  drama.  The 
toiicitors  who  opposed  the  claim  of  Tom  Provis  to  the  ex¬ 
tensive  estates  oi  the  timythes  of  Ashton  Court,  esii.iiated 
at  £20,000  to  £30,000  a  year,  were  Messrs.  I'aimer  6t 
Wansey,  of  BristuL  Mr.  Palmer,  the  head  oi  the  hrm,  has 
King  since  retired  from  practice,  but  has  been  a  eoustaut 
anendant  in  court  during  the  Tichborue  trial.  The  Judge 
on  the  occasion  of  tbe  trial  at  the  Gloucestershire  assizes 
was  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  the  attoniey-geueral’s 
lather.  Time  plays  curious  freaks  at  llie  bar. 

Ffople  wUo  remember  the  ease  of  the  assumed  Sir 
Bicbard  Smythe  pretend  to  trace  a  parallel  between  that 
case  and  the  Ti>  hborne  trial,  but  the  only  association  be- 
twwn  the  two  is  tiieir  remarkable  character.  Whether  the 
claimaat  iu  the  'ricltborne  ease  is  an  impostor  or  the  true 
bR  Koger,he  is  altogether  a  dili'erent  person  to  the  notorious 
iom  Provis.  'Phe  only  excuse  we  can  have  tor  reviewing 
die  sirange  story  of  the  Gloucestershire  baronetcy  at  this 
time  is  on  the  ground  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  reterence 
to  it,  and  the  public  appetite  for  any  thing  and  every  thing 
which  can  be  said  to  Have  the  slightest  association  with 
the  iichborne  romance.  'I’he  case  is  reported  at  length  in 
jfimrs  of  1853  and  1854,  for  'Tom  Provis,  after  the 
failure  of  his  claim  in  the  civil  side,  was  arrested  and 


taken  to  the  criminal  court  to  stand  his  trial  lor  peijury 
and  forgery.  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  “  Vicissitudes  of 
Families,”  has  also  given  a  well-written  summary  of  the 
case,  from  which  and  tlie  Time.i’s  reports  and  other  sources 
we  venture  to  narrate  this  twice-told  tale. 

'The  Smythes  of  Ashton  Court  (a  beautiful  residence  on 
the  river  ui  Clilton)  are  a  good  old  English  family.  'Phey 
first  settled  ujion  tlieir  present  estate  iu  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Hugh  Smythe,  son  of  'Phonias  Smythe,  M.P.  lor  tlie 
county  of  Somerset,  1834,  was  created  a  baronet  tor  his 
loyal  services  by  Charles  1.  The  family  papers  are  said  to 
include  many  very  interesting  documents  of  that  jierioil, 
and  the  muuimeiit-room  at  A>hton  Court  gives  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  earelul  preservation  of  the  family  records  in 
each  successive  generation.  At  the  commeiicemeiit  of  tliis 
century.  Sir  John  Hugh  Smythe,  baronet,  was  in  jiosses- 
sioii  of  the  estates,  in  1802  he  died  without  issue,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nejihew.  Sir  Hugh  Smythe,  eldest 
son  of  Thomas  iSniyihe,  of  Stapleton,  Gloucestershire. 
Altliough  he  was  twice  married.  Sir  Hugh  was  known  to 
have  no  issue  by  either  will*.  In  1824  be  was  suiecede<l 
by  bis  only  brother,  the  late  Sir  John  Smythe,  baronet, 
who,  dying  without  issue  in  1849,  left  his  eldest  sister 
Clarence,  tlie  wile  of  John  Upton,  Esq.,  of  Westmorelanii, 
ill  lull  {Kissession  of  the  family  estates.  Her  son,  Thomas 
Upton,  died  dm'iiig  her  liletime,  and  in  1852  the  property 
come  to  her  grandson,  John  Hey  Greville  Upton,  a  minor, 
who,  dropping  the  name  of  Upton,  assumed  the  name  and 
arms  of  Omythe,  by  royal  license,  and  he  was  afterwards, 
wlieii  he  came  to  age,  restored  to  the  family  title  and  dig¬ 
nity  ol  baronet.  At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Smythe  in 
l8o2,  Airs.  Upton  made  her  son  a  ward  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  placed  the  estates  iu  the  hands  of  her 
brotiier,  Air.  Artliur  Way  (afterwards  member  lor  Bath), 
who  was  appointed  receiver  ot  the  Ashton-Court  estates  by 
the  Lortl  Ciiaiicellor. 

Air.  W’ay  h  id  hardly  entered  upon  his  duties  when  ho 
received  a  letter,  dated  Bristol,  Sept.  8,  1852,  from 
Thomas  Hodman,  Esq.,  of  Wellington,  **  the  deputy  steward 
ot  Sir  Uieliard  Smytlie,  baronet,  Somerset,”  claiming  tlie 
estates,  torbidding  tlie  destruction  of  deer  iu  tlie  park,  re¬ 
questing  Mr.  Way  to  consider  himself  a  trespasser,  and  iu- 
formiiig  him  that  Sir  Kichard  Smytlie  had  tliat  day  taken 
possession  in  person  of  Heath  liouse,  at  Stapleton,  and  tliat 
he  would  in  tuture  consider  Air.  \Vay’s  visits  at  that  house 
or  lands  a  trespass.  Mr.  Way  was  sjieedily  treated  to  tlie 
next  chapter  of  tlie  extraoruiiiary  story  thus  inaugurated. 
Joseph  'lurvey,  an  old  servant  ol  the  family,  presented  him¬ 
self  from  Heath  house,  the  family  mansion  In  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  with  the  following  iulbrmation.  Two  suspicious-look¬ 
ing  men  had  called  at  ileath  house  on  the  previous  after¬ 
noon  and  requested  to  see  the  establislimeiit.  'Purvey,  not 
unaccustomed  to  visits  of  this  character,  had  commenced  to 
show  tliem  over  tlie  house.  When  the  old  servitor  pointed 
out  the  picture  of  bir  Hugh  bmylhe,  one  of  the  visitors, 
suddenly  exclaiming,  “  O  my  beloved  father  1  ”  prostrated 
himselt  belore  the  painting,  and  informed  the  ustonislied 
Joseph  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  estates.  Unable  to 
restrain  himselfj  Joseph  exclaimed,  “  Now  1  tell  ye  what  it 
is ;  I’ve  known  the  tamily,  man  and  boy,  this  fifty  year, 
and  I’ve  never  seen  the  likes  of  you  among  ’em,  anu  it  you 
don’t  just  clear  out.  I’ll  kick  ye  out,  and  that’s  all  about 
it ;  ”  whereon  the  visitors  thought  discretion  tlie  better 
part  of  valor  and  disappeared.  On  this  very  day  tlie  pre¬ 
tended  Sir  Kiehard  Smythe  and  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Rodham, 
presented  themselves  at  Ashton  Court.  Mr.  Way  received 
them,  and  alter  sarcastically  complimenting  “  Sir  Richard  ” 
on  his  baronetcy,  desired  the  lullest  information.  'The 
solicitor  made  a  long  rambling  explanation,  after  which 
“  Sir  Richard  ”  requested  that  tlie  household  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  to  enable  nim  to  bring  in  his  own  servants.  Ho 
asked  for  tlie  keys,  and  said  he  would  allow  Mr.  Way  two 
hours  to  take  his  departure.  Mr.  Way,  having  been  a 
patient  listener,  now  remarked,  “  1  must  now  request  your 
attention  to  what  1  say.  You  have  come  here  iu  the  face 
of  day  to  perpetrate  a  robbery  of  no  ordinary  kind.  In  a 
case  so  monstrous  1  can  make  no  distinction  between  solicit 
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tor  and  client.  You  must  both  leave  the  house  within  the 
minute,  or  be  prepared  to  take  the  consecjuences.”  They 
remonstrated.  &lr.  Way  remained  unmoved.  The  minute 
had  hardly  expired  when  he  rang  the  bell.  The  servants 
entered,  carried  off  “  Sir  Richard  ”  and  his  client,  “  legs 
and  arms,"  and  deposited  them  outside  the  house. 

Little  t'urther  was  heard  of  the  new  baronet  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  when  a  well-known  solicitor,  Mr.  Cattlin, 
began  to  act  tor  “  Sir  Richard.”  The  new  solicitor  served 
the  tenantry  with  notices  to  account  to  no  one  but  himself, 
“  the  agent  of  Sir  Richard,”  but  only  one  of  the  tenants 
was  led  into  following  his  course.  Rumor  soon  gave  out 
that  Sir  Richard  had  come  into  possession  of  important 
documents  establishing  his  claim,  and  he  grew  in  favor. 
Whereas  a  short  time  previously  he  was  a  pauper,  he  was 
now  in  possession  of  St.  Mneent’s  Priory,  Clitton,  with 
a  person  who  styled  herself  Lady  Smythe  presiding  at  his 
table.  Tradesmen  crowded  round  him,  Ibreseeing  great 
custom,  and  were  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  advance 
him  money.  Sir  Richard  and  Lady  Symthe  went  on  Sun¬ 
days  to  the  church  followed  by  a  lackey  carrying  the  fam¬ 
ily  Bible.  Mr.  Way  was  served  with  a  writ  of  ejectment 
by  Mr.  Cattlin  to  regain  possession  of  Heath  House,  Sta¬ 
pleton  and  Elmingtou  Farm,  both  in  the  county  of  Glouces¬ 
ter.  The  family  solicitors,  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Wansey, 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Cattlin  was  in  possession  of  a  will 
that  renilered  the  title  of  Sir  Richai^  Smj-the  beyond 
doubt.  Mr.  ^\'ay  and  Mr.  Palmer  sought  inspection  of  this 
will,  and  convinced  themselves  that  it  was  a  barefaced 
forgery,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was  the  work  of  “  Sir 
Richaixl  ”  himself,  seeing  that  the  misspelling  corres]X)nded 
with  the  missj)elliug  in  letters  of  the  plaintiff’s.  Mr.  Way 
and  his  solicitors  began  to  prepare  for  the  trial.  A  detec¬ 
tive  was  set  to  watch  Mr.  Cattlin’s  offices.  Mr.  Field  act¬ 
ing  for  the  defence,  commenced  Ids  labors  of  tracing  the 
pedigree  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr  Way  (who  was  well  (juali- 
fied  for  his  task,  having  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
New  South  Wales)  went  to  Ireland  to  make  inquiries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Court  MacSherry,  where,  accorifing  to  the 
plaintiff’s  case.  Sir  Hugh  Symthe  had  married  his  (plain- 
tilTs)  mother,  Hesther  Gookin,  in  1796.  “Sir  Richard” 
had  been  there  before  him,  and  at  the  Earl  of  Baudon’s 
had  reported  that  “  an  illegitimate  heir  had  got  possession 
of  his  vast  estates.”  The  alleged  marriage  with  Hesther 
Gookin  proved  to  be  a  fabrication,  that  lady  never  having 
existed.  Mr.  Field  was  etjually  successful  in  his  researches. 
He  not  only  discovered  that  the  plaintifl'  was  not  Sir 
Richard  Symthe,  but  found  out  who  he  was. 

When  tJie  trial  came  on  for  hearing  at  the  Gloucester 
Summer  Assizes,  Aug.  8,  1853,  tltere  was  great  excitement 
throughout  the  shire,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  presided  as  Judge;  Mr.  Bovill, 
y.C.,  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  Mr.  Phipson  appeared  lor  the 
plaiutifi';  and  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Crowder, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Alexauiler,  Q.C.,  Mr.  'lufnell,  and  Mr.  Gray, 
for  the  defence.  Mr.  Bovill,  in  opening  the  case,  explained 
that  at  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Smythe  the  estates  ])assed  to 
his  brother.  Sir  John  Smythe,  and  that  plaintiff  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  rights  by  going  to  Sir  John  in  1849,  and 
informing  him  of  his  relationship  to  the  deceased.  Sir  Hugh 
Smythe.  The  news  so  affected  the  Baronet  that  he  died 
the  next  morning.  The  learned  counsel  said  that  for  want 
of  funds  plaintiff  had  been  prevented  from  asserting  his 
right  to  tile  property,  but  that  now  it  would  be  established 
beyond  doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Smythe,  by 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Count  Vandenbergh,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1796  in  Ireland.  The  entry  of  tlie  marriage  in 
a  family  Bible  would  be  proved.  A  brooch  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  name  of  Jane  Gookin  ujMm  it,  together  with 
her  portrait.  She  had  died  in  childbirth,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Smythe  being  anxious  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  Miss  Wilson,  the  plaintiff’s  birth  was  kept  a 
secret,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  carpenter 
named  Provis,  at  Westminster.  It  was  this  that  had  given 
rise  to  tlie  report  that  plaintiff  was  an  impostor.  Mr. 
Bovill  furllier  argued  that  a  man  named  Grace,  Sir  Hugh’s 
butler,  had  informed  Sir  Hugh  that  his  son  had  gone 


abroad  and  was  dead.  A  letter  was  produced  as  havin<» 
been  written  by  Sir  Hugh  to  his  wife  on  the  eve  of  her 
confinement,  wishing  her  a  safe  delivery.  Tlie  case  went 
on  to  prove  that  in  1819  Sir  Hugh  was  married  again  to  a 
Miss  Howell,  and  at  this  time  Sir  Hugh,  believing  his  son 
to  be  alive,  executed  a  document  deelai-ing  the  plaintiff  to 
be  his  son,  and  that  the  document  was  discovered  in  tlie 
possession  of  Lydia  Reed,  the  plaintiff’s  nurse,  and  that  it  * 
was  signed  by  Sir  Hugh  Smythe  and  Sir  John  Smythe,  hU 
brother.  It  was  purported  to  have  been  iliscovercd  in  the 
possession  of  an  attorney’s  clerk  in  London.  In  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  personal  career  of  plaintiff  it  was  allege  I  that 
he  had  gone  abroad  and  given  himself  up  to  study  until  hij 
return  in  1826,  when  he  became  a  lecturer  on  nineiuonics. 

He  suspected  he  was  the  rightful  heir,  but  eircun, stands 
prevented  him  taking  the  necessary  steps  until  18,9.  ’fli,, 
learned  counsel  intimated  that  the  main  fact  in  the  case 
would  be  that  Sir  Hugh  Smythe  was  married  in  Ireland 
and  that  the  plaintifl'  was  the  issue  of  that  marriage.  The 
learned  counsel  narrated  the  plaintiff’s  story  with  remark¬ 
able  force  and  elcK^uence,  making  a  telling  appeal  to  the 
jury,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  his  client  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  prosecuting  his  case  against  an  o])i>onent  so  tormid-  i 
able  as  the  defendant.  He  complained  that  the  deiemlant's  ! 
agents  had  intimidated  his  witnesses,  but  he  nevertheless 
had  confidence  in  their  coming  forward  and  utte^ting  the 
truth.  Notliing  could  appear  more  honest  and  just  titan 
the  plaintiff’s  claim,  as  Mr.  Bovill  set  it  forth  from  liis  clear 
and  admirably-drawn  instructions.  It  was  a  case,  tuo, 
which  might  well  excite  the  symoathy  of  a  higlt-miiuled  I 
gentleman  like  the  present  Chief  Justice;  but  he  ami  his  j 
brethren  in  the  case  were  destined  to  be  cruelly  sohl  by  j 
this  ill-used  heir,  who  had  been  brought  up  by  a  carjteater  j 
when  he  should  have  been  enjoying  the  comforts  and  lii.xuries 
of  his  high  jiosition.  The  pfaiutiti  being  called  into  the 
box  related  his  extraordinary  story,  swearing  that  tlie  will 
of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Smythe  had  reached  him  in  a  lirown 
paper  parcel  from  Loudon  from  one  “  Frederick  Crane,” 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  The  will  was  sealed  with  a  seal  ; 
containing  the  arms  of  the  Smythe  fitmily,  with  the  motto 
“  Qui  Capit  capitor.”  The  etise  went  on  for  some  time 
most  prosperously.  Tlie  result  looked  like  a  cert. duty  tor 
the  claimant.  There  was  great  excitement  in  cotirt  when 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  rose  to  cross-examine  him.  The 
learned  counsel  shook  some  of  the  strong  jioints  that  hail 
been  laid  ilown,  but  nothing  of  a  startling  nature  tr.iusjiireil  i 
until  jilaintiff’s  further  cross-exaininiition  on  Aug.  lo,  1 
when  he  denied  that  he  ever  went  by  the  name  of  i’rovis,  | 
or  that  he  had  ever  said  John  I’rovis,  of  Warminster,  lately 
of  Frome,  was  his  father,  or  had  ever  claimed  kiudrcil  wilt 
Mr.  Provis,  the  manager  of  the  Yeovil  bank.  He  said  he  ■ 
had  only  been  married  once,  and  that  the  luime  of  his  wue  j 
was  Asliton.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  theti  handed  him  a  letter  i 
which  he  had  written  to  Miss  C'hu-cuce  Smythe,  in  wliieh 
the  plaintiff  stated,  “  I  have  a  second  wile.”  Plaintiff  j 
explained  that  he  might  have  meant  a  yotiug  wile,  but  i.e  i 
was  soon  after  obliged  to  admit  his  second  marriage  by  the  | 
name  of  “Mr.  Thomas  Provis.”  He  admitted  that  he  had 
applied  to  Mr.  Moring,  a  seal  eugraviT  in  Holboin,  and  . 
ordered  some  seals  to  be  engrtived;  but  did  not  ou  thit 
occasion  order  a  steel  seal  to  be  made  aceording  to  pattern, 
which  he  brought  with  the  crest,  garter,  anti  motto  of  the 
Smythes  of  Long  Ashton  to  be  engraved  thereon,  but  that 
he  ordered  it  afterwards. 

A  startling  and  dramatic  incident  occurred  at  this  stage 
of  the  trial.  A  person  in  Oxford  Street,  after  reading  in  ! 
the  Timts  the  account  of  the  case  as  far  its  it  hutl  gone, 
telegraphed  to  Sir  F.  Thesiger  that  he  could  give  impor¬ 
tant  information.  Counsel  on  both  sides  ha.l  nut  lieen  i 
jiestered  with  letters  and  telegrams  as  they  have  U-en  in 
the  Tichboriie  case.  Telegrams  were  fewer  and  more  i 
startling  things,  too,  a  few  years  ago  than  they  are  now.  | 
Tliis  one  was  promptly  answered,  and  the  reply  came  as  ; 
quickly,  requesting  Sir  F.  Tliesiger  to  ask  jilain  till  whether, 
in  January  last,  he  had  not  gone  to  a  person  at  161  Oxlord 
Street,  and  desired  him  to  engrave  the  Bandon  crest  ujxin  j 
the  rings  produced,  and  also  to  engrave  the  name  “  Uookin 
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the  brooch.  Sir  F.  Thesiger  read  the  despatch,  and  put 
I  (he  question  to  plaintiff,  who,  having  already  been  a 
good  deal  worn  by  the  cross-examination,  fairly  broke  down 
Lderthis  last  attack.  Amid  the  breathless  excitement  of 
the  court,  and  turning  sickly  pale,  complainant  said,  *•  I 
did.”  A  tew  more  tjuestions  were  put,  alter  which  ilr. 
jjo^l  rose,  and  adilressing  the  court  said  he  could  scarce¬ 
ly  express  the  emotion  which  he  felt  at  the  turn  the  case 
hid  taken.  After  such  an  exposure,  which  was  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  courts  of  justice,  he  and  his  learned  brethren 
i  felt  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty  as  gentlemen 
of  the  Bar  to  continue  the  contest  any  longer. 

A  venlict  was  at  once  given  for  the  defendant,  and  “  Sir 
Richard  ”  was  afterwards  taken  in  custody  and  placed  in 
the  dock  as  “  Tom  Frovis,”  to  take  his  trial  for  pc*rjury  and 
forgery.  At  tlie  criminal  investigation  curious  revelations 
came  to  li<'ht  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  clever  iinjxistor 
had  got  up  his  case.  The  seal  engraver,  Mr.  Moving, 
proved  that  the  brown  pajier  was  the  same  in  which  he  h.id 
sent  a  8e.al  made  by  the  prisoner’s  order,  on  the  17th 
Man  h,  1853.  He  engraved  the  arms  and  the  motto  of  the 
Smvthe  family  on  this  seal.  ITie  “  u  ”  in  “  Qui  Capit 
I'apitur  ”  had  become  blotted  and  was  made  to  resemble 
an  “  0.”  Tlie  engraver  had  not  noticed  tlie  error.  Tlie 
■  si'al  which  was  produced  in  court  by  the  prisoner  liad  on  it 
!  the  fatal  word  “  Capitor,”  with  which  the  deed  had  been 
sealed. 

The  will  of  1823,  it  was  shown,  had  been  written  on 
parehment  chemically  prepared,  and  by  a  p^rocess  unknown 
until  within  fourteen  years  of  the  trial.  The  forged  letter 
from  Sir  Hugh  to  his  “wife  Jane,”  mentioned  “Lydia 
Reed”  as  a  fitting  nurse  for  her,  and  the  claimant  had 
stated  that  this  was  the  woman  who  had  brought  him  up, 
and  from  whom  he  had  obtained  a  picture  of  the  late  sir 
Hu^h  and  the  other  relics  of  his  family,  which  were 
exhibited  in  court.  Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  his 
own  sister,  JIrs.  He.ath,  and  other  witnesses  proved  that 
they  had  known  the  picture  for  thirty  or  forty  years  as 
“the  portrait  of  John  Pi-ovis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earjien- 
ter.”  Mrs.  Heath  declared  that  she  had  never  known  him 
as  any  other  than  her  own  brother,  until  he  had  become  a 
public  lecturer  on  “  Mnemonics,”  and  travelled  alxiut  the 
country  under  the  title  of  “  Ur.  Smith.”  A  Bible  was  put 
in  evidence  showing  his  marriage  to  Mary  Anne  Whittick, 
and  several  witnesses  proved  his  marriage,  although  he  had 
denied  that  interesting  event  on  oath  during  the  trial. 
The  ancient  rings  and  some  other  relics  were  found  to  have 
been  purchased  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cocks,  jeweller,  Oxford 
Street,  in  1853.  On  one  of  tliese  rings  tlie  prisoner  had 
engraved  “Jane,  wife  of  Hugh  Smythe,  Esq.,  m.  1796  —  d. 
1797.”  This  particular  ring  bought  as  ancient  turned  out 
to  be  of  comparatively  modern  manufacture.  On  another 
ring  he  had  li.ad  engraved  “  Jane  Gookin,”  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  this  particular  ring  that  he  broke  down 
when  cross-examined  upon  the  engraver’s  telegram.  Mr. 
Cocks’s  book  was  produced.  It  contained  entries  of  direc¬ 
tions  for  engraving  made  by  the  prisoner  himself. 

Tom  Provis  from  the  dock  cross-examined  the  witnesses 
against  him  at  great  length,  interspersing  his  questions  with 

Cches  and  statements,  the  jxiint  of  most  of  them  being 
he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Smythe,  baronet ;  that  in 
prosecuting  his  claim  he  had  done  things  which  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  circumstances.  At  the  close  of  his  last 
speech  he  considerably  astonished  everybody.  Putting  his 
hand  behind  his  neck  he  drew  forth  an  enormous  pigtail. 
Ostentatiously  exhibiting  it  to  the  jury,  he  appealed  to  it 
[  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  aristocratic  birth,  adding 
solemnly,  “  Gentlemen,  I  was  born  with  it,  and  my  son  was 
bom  with  one  six  inches  long  1  ”  Despite  this  last  touch¬ 
ing  appeal,  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
twenty  years’  transportation. 

Should  the  curious  reader  ever  find  himself  in  the 
I  picturesque  neighborhood  of  Ashton  Court,  he  will  have 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  pigtail  and 
other  relics  which  remain  as  memorials  of  “  the  well-known 
case”  referred  to  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill  during 
aujther  famous  trial,  Jan.  25,  1872. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  THANKS¬ 
GIVING. 

BY  A  POLICEMAN. 

I’m  particler  full  of  thanksgiving,  sir,  that  I  am,  by  rea¬ 
son  that  it’s  all  over.  I’m  as  sore  all  over  as  if  I  had  run 
under  a  millwheel.  If  the  mark  o’  that  wenemous  old  wo¬ 
man  with  the  pecooliarly  sharp  funny  Ixme  ain’t  in  black 
and  blue  just  above  my  fifth  rib,  my  numlier  ain’t  ten  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty.  Feet  —  my  feet  are  like  two  lumps  of  red- 
hot  jelly,  for  they’ve  been  trodden  on,  jumped  on,  danced 
on,  and  made  props  on  for  two  days  almost  straight  ahead. 
I’m  agoin’  to  sleep  while  I  stand,  I’m  that  dead  tired  and 
weary ;  and  Bill  Scroggs,  the  fire-escape  man,  swares  that 
he  saw  me  early  this  morning  walkin’  composedly  up  and 
down  a  snorin’  like  a  reg’lar  good  ’un.  But  Bill  is  a  little 
too  fond  o’  crackin’  his  jokes,  and  I  never  snores  in  my 
sleep,  leastwise  nobody  said  so  except  my  old  woman.  No 
two  ways  about  it,  we’ve  had  a  bout  of  it,  us  policemen.  I 
went  on  duty  here  in  Fleet  Street  at  nine  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  and  stopped  on  till  Monday  night  at  ten.  All  the  force 
together  fell  in  at  a  quarter  to  five  yesterday  morning,  and 
my  turn  to  come  off  duty  didn’t  come  till  after  four  this 
morning,  and  now  I’ve  had  another  turn  this  afternoon. 
There’s  one  man  in  our  subdivision  who,  they  say,  hasn’t 
been  off  duty  for  the  whole  three  d.ays,  but  has  been  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  middle  of  Fleet  Street  all  the  time, 
except  during  his  five  minutes’  relief  to  get  a  glass  of  beer. 
But,  I  think,  sir,  that  must  be  an  ejaculation,  for  city  police 
flesh  and  blood  couldn’t  hold  to  it. 

A  good  long  spell  of  time  ain’t  nothin’  comparatively, 
when  you’ve  only  got  to  walk  up  and  down  leisurely,  have  your 
beer  pretty  reg’lar,  and  an  occasional  refreshing  chat  with  a 
brother  constable  where  the  beats  join.  But  them  two  days 
you  had  to  work  like  a  coalwhipper  every  minute  of  your 
time.  Tlien,  you  see,  a  coalwhiiiper  gets  his  beer,  and  has 
free  privilege  to  swear  till  he  blows  the  smut  off  his  face,  if 
he  is  that  way  inclined ;  but  we  could  neither  get  a  drink  nor 
a  relief  to  our  minds —  no  matter  how  much  they  was  ag- 
grawated —  by  a  good  spell  of  jiromisquis  d — ing.  Martyrs 
ami  ’ermits  1  Whenever  I  ’ear  on  parties  as  walk  with  peas 
in  their  boots,  or  wear  handcuffses  round  their  waistses,  or 
flog  themselves,  by  way  of  penance,  or  live  in  naturally 
damp  caves  with  prickly  places  in  the  r<x;ks  for  beils,  I 
weigh  the  whole  kit  on  ’em  up  for  fools.  If  they  want  areal, 
honest,  downright,  straightforward  spell  of  torture,  what  do 
they  want  exporting  of  theirselves  to  furrin  parts  when  they 
can  join  the  force  at  home,  and  have  the  exjx'rienee  of  a 
great  public  occasion  ?  Why,  sir,  to  say  nothing  else,  they 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  suffering  from  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  Of  course,  afore  I  came  on  duty  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  missis  made  up  some  sandwinches,  and  wrapped 
up  in  my  jxicket-hankercher  half  of  a  cooked  hadtlock  I  had 
taken  home  in  my  pocket  the  night  before.  Well,  about 
eleven,  havin’  had  no  breakfast,  I  thought  I  woulil  try  a  sand- 
winch.  You  should  ha’  seen  what  they  was  like  arter  the 
squeezing  they  had  got  in  my  coat-tail  jHH'ket !  Half  was 
crumbs  mixed  with  fluff  and  paper,  t’other  half  —  as  was 
moist  and  solid,  had  the  look  of  a  forced  meat  ball  that  the 
cat  has  been  playing  with.  As  for  the  fish  in  the  other 
pocket,  blest  if  you  could  tell  which  was  haddock  and  which 
was  handkcrcher,  and  in  the  uncertainty  I  couldn’t  bring 
myself  to  try  the  compost,  for  I  didn’t  care  aliout  eating  the 
“claimant”  and  the  attorney-general  pulling  at  the  Tittle 
boy,  which  was  the  pattern  on  the  pocket-hankercher.  It 
was  afternoon  afore  I  got  five  minutes’  relief,  and  three  of 
that  I  sjient  in  struggling  into  a  public-house,  so  all  I  could 
have  was  a  glass  of  ale  and  then  back  again  to  be  butted 
against  ami  kneaded  for  another  spell. 

On  Monday  night  round  the  corners  of  the  Triumphal 
Harch,  in  Ludgate  hill,  there  was  some  as  tight  fits  in  the  way 
of  squeezing  as  any  thing  I  ever  seed.  Bio  wed  if  I  know  where 
all  the  babies  comes  from  in  a  crowd.  Go  where  you  will, 
whenever  there’s  a  squeeze  there’s  always  sure  to  lie  a  moth¬ 
er  with  a  baby  right  in  the  very  heart  of  it ;  and  it’s  an  even 
chance  if  the  woman  ain’t  got  two.  I  wonder  whether  the 
mothers  think  that  it’s  a  kind  of  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
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their  youn"  ’uns  to  bring  them  out  to  see  every  think  as  they 
do  ?  I  don’t  mean  for  to  go  to  say  that  I  ain’t  fond  of  babies 
in  a  way,  but  I  own  up  to  it  that  they  sets  my  teeth  on  edge 
in  a  crowd.  Tliey  st^uall  when  they’re  squeedged,  and  when 
a  baby  sciualls  it’s  just  like  a  dog  a-howling.  All  the  rest 
within  hearing  take  it  up  and  keep  it  going  ;  then  the  moth¬ 
ers  sets  a  skreetching,  and  the  husbands  gets  savage,  and  the 
old  women  begins  to  jawr,  and  the  mischievous  devils  of  boys 
set  a  shoving,  and  so  a  block  is  sure  to  form  with  a  nish  at 
the  tail  end  of  it.  I  reckon  that  within  the  last  two  days 
there  must  have  been  lots  of  babies  changed  and  some  lost 
outright.  On  Monday  night  in  the  mi  Idle  of  the  sciucedge 
by  the  hareh,  a  man  la^s  hold  o’  me,  and  cries  out  that  his 
wife  was  laying  in  a  faint  on  t’other  side  of  the  road,  close 
to  tlie  hareh,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms.  I  couldn’t  get  to 
her,  not  if  it  had  been  to  save  her  life ;  but  I  sees  a  carpen¬ 
ter  as  was  workin’  up  above,  holding  oat  a  baby  that  had 
been  handed  up  to  him,  and  a.xing  tint  the  owner  would 
come  forward  and  identify  it.  I  shouts  out  to  him  that  the 
kid  was  wanted  over  at  my  side,  so  it  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  overhead  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  the  man,  glad  to 
get  his  mouth  shut.  Just  then  there  came  a  rush  and  he 
was  swejit  up  the  street ;  but  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
back  he  came  in  a  bad  way  to  tell  me  that  the  b:.by  warn't 
hisn  at  all,  and  that  he  thought  he  had  lost  the  wife  for  good. 

I  tried  to  convince  him  that  one  baby  was  pretty  nigh  as  good 
as  another,  ’sjK‘cially  when  about  the  same  age ;  but  he  didn’t 
seem  to  see  it,  and  kept  standing  by  me  a’most  crying  after 
his  wife  and  his  own  kid.  I  persuaded  him  to  take  it  easy 
and  wait  awhile,  for  it  was  pretty  sure  the  real  owner  of  the 
baby  would  turn  up.  Well,  there  he  stood  and  held  the 
stranger,  that  took  to  him  quite  amicable,  and  I  do  think  he 
would  have  gone  away  content  with  it  if  the  right  father 
and  mother  hadn’t  turned  up  in  tears  after  h  iving  been  at 
the  office  to  report  their  loss.  So  they  took  the  infant  and 
left  him  with  ne’er  a  baby  at  all,  and  a  wife  lost  in  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  whether  he  is  still  a  bereaved  ’usband  and  father,  or 
whether  he  found  the  pair  at  home  afore  him,  is  more  than 
I  know.  On  Tuesday  afternoon  I  saw  another  game  with  a 
baby.  There  was  a  bad  squeedge  in  Fleet  Street  and  a  wo¬ 
man  with  a  young  ’un  in  tlie  thick  of  it  as  usual.  It  did  look 
as  if  the  brat  would  come  to  grief,  and  a  gentleman  as  was 
settin’  at  a  window  with  a  lot  of  ladies  stretched  over  and 
nippiul  up  the  child.  Just  at  the  minute  the  block  burst, 
and  the  mother  was  whirled  on,  leaving  the  infant  high  and 
dry  with  the  gentleman,  who  looked  a  little  sheepish  when  a 
chap  in  the  crowd  advised  him  to  adopt  it  on  the  spot.  He 
tried  to  get  the  ladies  to  take  it,  but  they  turned  up  their 
noses  at  the  common  man’s  kid ;  you  see,  it  hadn’t  a  bib  and 
tucker  on ;  and  by  the  way  it  slavered  I  guessed  it  was 
teething.  At  last  he  gave  it  to  a  young  man  to  hold,  who 
evidently  wasn’t  used  to  the  business,  and  who  the  wag  in 
the  crowd  would  have  was  the  unfeeling  father  who  had 
neglected  his  duty  towards  it,  and  had  been  served  out  by 
tlie  betrayed  young  woman,  in  having  the  kid  put  upon  him 
in  this  way.  Whether  that  ’ere  young  man  stuck  to  the  young 
’un,  whether  he  took  it  to  the  workhus,  or  whether  the  mother 
turned  up  and  claimed  it,  I  can’t  tell  you,  for  I  had  to  go  away 
while  he  was  a  standing  with  it  in  his  arms  and  looking  at  it 
witli  a  comical  bewildered  look,  as  if  a  baby  was  a  natural 
curiosity  just  inwented. 

My  iKist  on  Tuesday  morning  was  close  to  the  Temple 
Bar.  When  we  got  tliere  at  five  o’clock  the  streets  were 
nearly  as  full  as  they  commonly  are  at  eight.  The  Bar  it¬ 
self  was  blocked  by  scaffolding,  for  the  workmen  were  still 
at  it,  and  the  only  pass.age  was  through  the  harches  on  the 
pavements.  The  wmole  street,  east  and  west,  was  in  a  blaze 
with  lights,  for  people  were  hard  at  work  fitting  up  their 
decorations,  and  they  didn’t  many  of  them  get  done  till  close 
on  nine.  Lots  of  people  had  been  walking  about  all  ni<'ht, 
and  had  begun  to  take  up  iheir  positions  for  the  day  in 
the  good  pitches  against  the  barriers  on  the  Temple  side  of 
the  Bar.  Once  in  Uiey  could  not  get  out,  if  they  had  wanted 
ever  so  bad,  for  the  mass  formed  behind  them  had  wedged 
them  in.  'There  they  had  to  stop  till  close  on  three  o’clock, 
and  most  of  them  without  bite  or  sup.  Lots  that  might  have 
had  something  in  their  pockets  could  not  get  at  tliem,  so 


close  did  the  people  stand.  'Tliere  was  one  old  lady  th«^ 
as  was  making  herself  very  comfortable  —  she  was  of  th« 
old  campaigner  breed,  evidently.  She  got  next  the  barriw 
so  that  she  eould  get  her  arm  over,  and  so  to  her  jXKiket,  where 
she  had  a  lump  of  German  sausidge  and  a  flat  bottle,  and  may 
I  never  if  she  didn’t  drink  the  Queen’s  health  when  her 
Majesty  was  halted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  then  shied  the 
emj)ty  bottle  arter  Sherilf  Bennett’s  horse.  Plenty  of  men 
came  along  on  their  way  to  work,  but  once  in  the  crowd 
could  get  neither  way,  and  had  to  make  a  holiday  of  it 
whether  they  would  or  not.  Over  and  over  again  1  waj 
asked,  “  Can’t  you  push  me  through,  jioliceman.  I’m  bound 
to  go  to  work.”  But  what  could  1  do  to  help  them,  wedi'ed 
in  myself  as  1  was,  nearly  as  tight  as  any  bmly  Y  A  few'of 
the  people  were  drunk  from  the  first  thing  in  the  mornin'' 
mostly  them  as  had  been  up  all  night;  but  they  went m 
sleep  comfortably  on  their  legs,  for  their  neighbors  were  too 
close  for  them  to  fall  down,  and  so  they  got  sober  a^ain. 
One  suspicious  party  we  pulled  doyvn  from  clatnl)ering  upon 
to  the  Bar,  as  turned  out  to  be  a  woman  in  man’s  clothes, 
and  her  we  did  manage  to  lock  up.  But  when  the  crowd 
got  thicker  you  couldn’t  have  got  out  anybody  to  lock  him 
up,  not  if  he  had  been  a  murderer  with  a  reward  on  hit 
head.  Lots  of  people  that  came  rather  late  could  not  <»et 
access  to  their  seats  on  the  east  side  of  Temjjle  Bar,  and 
we  could  not  help  them  a  bit.  About  eight  in  the  moruin: 
there  was  a  desperate  rush  eastward,  against  the  scali'oldin ' 
as  hadn’t  been  removed,  and  so  strong  was  the  push  that  the 
planking  gave  and  let  the  people  through.  The  first  of  them 
went  down,  tripped  up  by  some  boards  that  had  stood  firm, 
and  I  thought  we  were  in  for  an  ugly  tiling.  Seven  were 
down  altogether,  and  four  were  women.  Tlie  policemen  and 
the  work-people  set  their  backs  against  the  crowd,  till  thev 
scrambled  up  and  got  away  —  some  of  them  were  hurt  anil 
bruised.  Did  you  ever  see  a  rush  ivhere  women  w-eren’t  in 
the  front?  How  they  get  there  1  don’t  know,  but  there  they 
are,  and  their  clothes  get  twisted  between  the  people  behind 
them,  and  then  they’re  whipped  oil  their  legs,  and  down 
they  go.  Be  sure,  too,  that  they  drive  more  stubborn 
and  vicious  than  men  in  a  crowd.  I  think  they  lose  their 
tempers  sooner,  and  forget  their  weakness,  and  go  to  wort 
as  if  they  wanted  to  kill  everybody  between  them  and  the 
place  they  want  to  get  to. 

Then  we  began  to  try  to  clear  the  street  against  the 
carriages  should  begin  to  come ;  but  we  didn’t  quite  succeed 
till  a  detachment  of  the  Life  Guards  came  and  helped  u$. 
Horses  are  the  thing  to  make  a  mob  manageable.  The 
Guards  know  their  work  first-rate,  and  so  do  their  horscj. 
There  is  no  hard  riding,  or  rearing,  or  capering,  but  steady 
slow  backing,  with  now  and  then  a  sidling  movement,  the 
horse  whisking  his  tail  all  the  time  as  if  he  were  just  goinj 
to  kick,  and  would,  too,  if  you  didn’t  get  out  of  the  road, 
when  all  the  time  he  don’t  mean  it  a  little  bit.  'Then,  I’ll 
say  this  for  the  soldiers,  partic’larly  for  the  cavalry  men. 
that  their  temper  is  first-class.  You  see  the  people  don't 
chaflf  them  as  they  do  us  policemen,  and  although  we  get 
used  to  it  and  don’t  mind  it,  it  doesn’t  improve  any  teller's 
temper  always  to  be  roasted  and  made  a  regular  butt  ol. 
We  had  been  eautioned  afore  we  went  out  to  be  sure  to 
keep  our  tempers  down,  but  to  be  firm  and  jieremptory, 
and  never  on  any  consideration  to  draw  our  truncheons 
Well,  sir,  I  won’t  deny  it,  I  did  use  my  fist  sometimes,  and 
small  blame  to  me.  I  will  say  this  for  the  people,  tkii 
mostly  I  never  seed  a  throng  more  pleasant  and  bidable,  but 
there  were  exceptions,  and  then  we  had  to  do  our  best  on 
very  short  notice.  You  see  you  could  not  run  a  feller  in, 
and  if  a  feller  gave  you  a  crack,  what  could  you  do  but  let 
him  have  it  back  agtdn  ?  'There’s  no  ill  blood  bred  by 
a  one,  two,  and  have  done  with  it ;  and  as  for  the  young 
roughs,  as  are  nuisances  to  everybody,  a  strong  hand  on 
their  collar,  and  a  good  shove  from  the  shoulder,  teaches 
them  a  rough  lesson  in  manners  pretty  quicZ.  But  *« 
wern’t  much  put  upon  —  take  it  all  in  all,  and  we  tried  our 
best  to  keep  right  with  the  people  as  well  as  with  our  duty. 
Some  of  the  infantry  soldiers  got  a  bit  waxy  now  and  then. 
I  believe  a  23d  man  would  have  made  a  hole  in  a  fell** 
with  his  bayonet  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  sergeant  of  ours 
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^1,,,  struck  las  bayonet  up  in  the  air  when  the  man  was 
with  it  at  tlie  “  charge.” 

The  rush  that  followed  the  tail  end  of  the  proces.slon 
(juuu'h  die  Bar  was  broken  very  neatly.  Six  mounted 
Dolke^as  had  been  following  wheeled  about  under  the  arch 
ad  stuck  there,  lacing  the  crowd,  with  us  men  on  foot 
bickin*'  them  up.  It  was  a  horrible  siiueedge  outside ;  for, 
w  to  speak,  here  was  the  whole  of  the  West  End  coming 
tumbling  on  to  the  city ;  but  the  mounted  men  kept  their 
position  till  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  Inspector  Foulger 
tboucdit  it  time  to  let  the  people  begin  to  circulate.  So  he 
tormed  us  in  single  line  down  the  centre  of  the  street,  split- 
tin^  the  crowd  and  the  ground  in  this  way,  and  making  a 
double  lane,  one  tor  them  going  east  and  another  for  them 
as  were  ‘ming  west.  Every  now  and  theu  us  chaps  on  foot 
would  be  carried  away  bodily  and  our  formation  broken 
u);  but  we  struggled  back  how  best  we  could,  and  when 
things  got  very  bad  the  mounted  men  would  block  up  the 
,nh°a;;ain  and  so  let  us  pull  ourselves  together.  There 
were  twenty  of  us  city  men,  and  forty  of  the  Metropolitans, 
but  I  verily  believe  the  lot  on  us  would  have  been  swept 
ri'ht  clean  away,  and  never  got  the  crowd  in  hand  again 
it'  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  mounted  men.  And  all  the  time, 
spite  of  the  s(jueedging  and  jostling,  that  made  the  perspira¬ 
tion  run  olf  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  bath,  the  croivd  was  orderly 
enough.  I  never  heard  less  coarse  language,  or  saw  littler 
bonneting,  as  the  horseplay  roughs  are  so  tend  of;  in  fact, 
the  crowd  was  mostly  of  decent  people  that  couldn’t  help 
the  pressure,  however  willing  they  might  be. 

The  crowds  kept  on  very  thick  all  the  afternoon,  and  one 
rery  ugly  rush  happened  about  four.  But  it  was  about 
seven  when  the  most  horrible  crush  came  that  ever  I  saw. 
We  were  nowhere ;  I  was  whipped  clean  olf  my  legs  and 
borne  down  as  far  as  Chancery  Lane,  without  a  chance  to 
touch  land  till  I  brought  u])  against  the  lamp-post  at  the 
corner.  AVhen  I  looked  about  I  see  1  some  of  our  chaps 
liirther  down  Fleet  Street,  and  seemingly  on  the  straight 
road  to  the  bank.  And  the  yells  and  shrieks,  the  cries  of 
the  women  for  “  mercy !  ”  the  squalling  of  the  babies  in 
iheir  arms,  and  the  shouts  of  the  men,  gave  me  the  funk  for 
a  moment,  and  I  made  sure  we  were  in  tor  a  bad  time.  All 
we  could  do  was  to  shout  “  Keep  your  legs  1  ”  and  that  was 
almost  nonsense ;  for  if  a  man  or  a  woman  can’t  keep  their 
legs,  how  can  they  V  If  one  had  gone  down,  that  stretcher 
that  Jack  Jones  was  in  charge  ot  in  Bellyard  would  have 
been  no  use,  for  a  dozen  and  more  stretchers  would  have 
been  wanted  when  once  the  poor  wretches  could  have  been 
got  at.  The  mounted  men  were  wedged  in,  and  dursn’t 
move,  or  they  would  have  thrown  people  down,  and  so  done 
the  deed  it  was  worth  so  much  to  keep  away  from.  Some¬ 
how  presently  the  force  of  the  rush  slai-kened,  and  we  got 
back  to  onr  place  to  find  that  a  lot  of  the  chaps,  by  the 
counter  rush,  had  been  carried  right  bang  out  into  Clement 
Danes  Churchyard,  and  were  only  then  struggling  their 
way  back.  It  kejit  on  like  this  —  now  a  rush,  now  a  lull  — 
quite  till  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  detachment 
uf  the  Mi  lroi>oliLana  left  us  city  chaps  to  our  fate.  But  by 
that  time  the  crowd  was  getting  thinner,  although  there 
was  work  to  Ihj  done  the  whole  night  long. 
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A.W  English  paper  remarks  that  the  Thanksgiving  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  ephemeral  publications,  which 
are  more  remarkable  for  loyalty  than  any  thing  else. 

Forster’s  “  Life  of  Dickens,”  Wilkie  Collins’s  “  Poor 
Miss  Finch,”  and  Browning’s  Poetical  Works  have  been 
sdded  to  the  Tauchnitz  library. 

The  institution  of  a  Dogs’  Home  has  found  admirers  who 
propose  to  introduce  it  at  Madrid,  and  believe  it  will  abate 
nuisances  there.  It  will  doubtless  be  entirely  suc- 
®«»*ful  it  it  is  only  a  long  home. 

Mr.  Halliwell  has  given  the  whole  of  his  valuable 
rollection  of  early  Shakspearean  rarities  to  the  University 
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of  Edinburgh.  Tlie  more  modem  books  in  his  library,  in¬ 
cluding  numerous  volumes  of  unpublished  notes  on  the 
te.\t,  have  been  presented  to  the  Shakspearc  Museum  at 
Stratfbrd-on-Avon. 

According  to  the  Saturday  Review  the  English  arc  in 
danger  of  becoming  lamentably  conceited.  “  It  we  take  M. 
Taine’s  ‘  Notes  on  England  ’  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  our 
neighbors  think  about  our  laws,  our  habits,  our  character, 
and  our  institutions,  we  certainly  need  not  fear  ‘to  see 
ourselves  as  others  sec  us.’  ” 

Mr.  Evelyn  Jerrold  anil  M.  Camille  Barrere,  with 
the  e.xpress  permi.«sion  of  Victor  Hugo,  wilt  translate  into 
English  verse  his  new  {xx-m,  “L’Annee  Terrible.”  It 
might  as  well  be  left  in  Fivnch  if  the  whole  is  no  bette." 
than  the  specimen  published  in  the  Rappel,  which  is  [)rt>- 
noiinced  “  terribly  bad,  unpardouably  blasphemous,  and 
quite  incomprehensible.” 

Some  letters  from  the  Austrian  minister  at  London  at 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great’s  visit  to  Ensrland  in 
have  just  been  published.  They  confirm  the  report  that 
the  czar  sat  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kueller  for  his  portrait,  and 
agree  with  other  contemporary  notices  in  failing  to  see  in 
him  much  more  than  a  barb.ai'ian  with  an  e.xtravagant  taste 
for  shipbuilding. 

A  CURIOUS  discovery  of  buried  treasures  was  made 
some  days  ago  at  Benevento,  by  a  mason  who  was  removing 
the  tbundations  of  an  old  wall.  His  pickaxe  struck  u|)on  a 
large  jHit,  anil  on  putting  in  his  hand  he  fbun  1  it  full  of 
fre.shly-stamped  gold  coins.  Tliey  proved  to  lielong  to  the 
time  of  Manfred,  and  bear  on  one  side  his  escutcheon,  on 
the  other  the  Suabian  eagle. 

Tue  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  the  Revue  Deux  Mondex 
(Feb.  15)  is  enlivened  by  a  Proverbe  from  George 
Sand ;  the  dialogue  has  the  lively  dramatic  neatness  of 
which  the  French  stage  possesses  and  retains  the  secret,  but 
it  is  a  pity  that  the  author,  like  most  of  her  countrymen, 
seems  unable  to  bring  this  remarkable  and  admirable  ti‘ch- 
nical  dexterity  to  bear  upon  any  other  subject  than  the  “  to 
be  or  not  to  be  ”  of  a  criminal  intrigue ;  in  this  case  the 
latter  alternative  is  however  preferred. 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  written  for  the  Fortniqhtly 
Review  a  long  article  on  “  The  Aim  of  Reform,”  in  which 
he  says  Mr.  Gladstone  “is,  as  he  always  has  been,  greatly 
under  aristocratical  and  ecclesiastical  influence ;  the  men 
with  whom  he  lives,  and  whom  he  naturally  loves  to  pro¬ 
mote,  are  the  members  of  an  aristocratic  and  high-church 
circle ;  he  has  bound  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  State  Church,  and  has  thereby 
morally  closed  his  legislative  career.  But  he  has  at  the 
same  time  real  popiil.ar  sympathies,  which  have  led  him  to 
do  more  than  any  other  statesman  of  the  present  day  in  the 
line  of  fiscal  and  economical  reform  for  the  improvement  of 
the  people,  and  has  drawn  upon  him  the  bitter  and  almost 
delirious  hatred  of  the  picople’s  worst  enemies.  Not  to  sup¬ 
port  him  against  those  enemies  would  have  been  foolish  and 
culpable  pessimism.” 

Mr.  Home,  the  professor  of  spiritualistic  legenlcmain, 
seems  to  have  applied  to  himself  Mr.  Browning’s  portrait 
of  “  Sludge  the  Medium.”  In  revenge  he  tells  a  story 
about  Browning,  of  which  the  burden  is  as  follows :  Sev¬ 
eral  years  since,  Mr.  Home  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning 
at  Ealing,  when  a  spiritual  seance  relieved  the  tedium  of  a 
morning  party,  and  demonstrated  to  beholders  that  the 
spirits  thought  more  highly  of  Mrs.  Browning  than  of  her 
husband.  A  wreath  of  clematis  was  on  this  occasion  lifted 
from  a  table  by  an  invisible  power,  and  conveyed  through 
the  air  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Browning.  On  observing 
the  course  taken  by  the  garland,  Mr.  Browning  left  his  seat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  moved  quickly  to  a 
spot  behind  his  wife’s  chair,  in  the  hope  that  even  at  the 
last  moment  the  spirits,  in  deference  to  his  marital  suprem¬ 
acy  might  place  on  his  brow  the  coronal  which  was  due 
to  the  l^y,  as  his  superior  in  poetic  genius.  However,  the 
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“  blessed  spirits  ”  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  declined 
to  gratify  Ids  vanity.  Guided  by  them  to  its  proper  place, 
the  wreath  descended  on  the  lady’s  head ;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  she  was  delighted,  her  lord  and  master  was  morti¬ 
fied.  Hinc  ilia  lachryma.  Hence  “  Sludge  the  Me¬ 
dium  I  ” 

The  course  of  true  love  is  just  about  as  smooth  as  that 
of  aggressive  republicanism  untler  a  monarchy.  Mr.  George 
Odger  was  announced  to  lecture  at  Kingston-on-Thames 
on  the  history  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Long  before  tlie  time 
for  commencing  an  excited  crowd  assemlded,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  greeU'd  with  groans.  During  the  lecture 
endeavors  were  made  to  prevent  Mr.  Oilger  from  speaking, 
and  a  fight  ensued.  At  last,  in  about  twenty  minutes,  quiet 
being  restored,  Mr.  Odger  proceeded  with  his  lecture. 
The  windows  of  the  hall  were  broken,  and  the  crowd  out¬ 
side  was  addressed  by  Major  Evelyn,  who  condemned 
Republicanism.  Cheers  were  given  for  the  Royal  Family, 
and  “  God  bless  the  Priiiee  of  Wales  ”  was  sung.  The 
crowd  outside  waited  till  a  late  hour,  but  immediately  after 
the  lecture  Mr.  Odger  escaped  over  the  wall  at  the  back. 

The  fact  that  several  women  and  babies  were  injured  by 
the  crowd  on  the  occasion  of  the  Late  Thanksgiving  in 
London,  wrings  the  following  gallant  paragraph  from  an 
English  editor :  “  Women  always  did  and  always  will 

rush  headlong  into  the  thick  of  a  mob  whenever  they  have 
the  opportunity,  but  they  have  no  right  to  take  their 
children  with  them.  Babies  in  arms  can  hartlly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  their  own  in  a  desperate  struggle  when 
every  one  is  fighting  for  life  and  selfishness  is  the  onler  of 
the  day,  yet  on  Tuesday  countless  biibies  might  be  seen 
carried  by  tbeir  mothers  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and 
how  any  of  them  returned  to  their  cradles  alive  is  a  won¬ 
der.  Perhaps  they  owed  their  safety  to  their  imperturbable 
coolness,  for,  to  tlo  the  infants  justice,  no  danger,  however 
imminent,  no  stern  directions  to  ihem  to  ‘  stand  back,’  ever 
induced  them  tor  one  moment  to  Like  their  thumbs  out  of 
their  mouths.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  Paris  journals  that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  decided  uj>on  the  suppression  of  the  sou  cigar, 
purposing  to  substitute  for  it  a  cigarette  of  “  caporal,”  of 
the  second  quality,  enveloped  in  a  leaf  of  tobacco  of  the 
tliird  quality.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  feature  in  the  Paris  penny  cigar —  that  it  should 
be  made  and  sold  at  the  price,  or  that,  being  made,  it  should 
be  bought  and  smoked  in  such  immense  quantities  as  statis¬ 
tics  prove  to  be  the  case.  Its  popularity  among  the  sohliers, 
workman,  cali-tirivers,  and  ’busmen  of  the  capital  was  uni¬ 
versal.  The  sou  cigar  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very 
delicate  morsel.  Probably  the  cigarette,  thou'ih  it  be  only  of 
second-ipiality  “cajwral,”  and  the  leaf  which  envelcq^*s  it 
be  of  tliird-ratc  growth,  will  afford  a  purer  smoke.  But  it 
will  not  be  a  cigar,  and  the  Parisian  workman  loves  his  ci¬ 
gar,  especially  when  it  has  only  cost  a  sou.  A  pledge  of 
the  restoration  of  the  sou  cigar  would  give  a  welcome  im¬ 
petus,  it  is  said,  to  the  Bonapartist  propaganda. 

Ax  obscure  but  alarming  ipiestion  is  raised  by  the  Rev. 
John  G.  fjroodrich,  curate  of  Bix,  Henley-on-Thames.  Idie 
reverend  gentleman  inveighs  against  Mr.  Morgan’s  burial 
bill,  and  objects  to  it  on  “  religious  grounds,  and  on  princi- 

Eles  of  common  justice.”  “  As  members  of  tlie  Church  of 
Ingland,”  he  says,  “  we  are  Episcopalians,  and  as  such  we 
recognize  no  ministrations  as  valid  in  our  consecrated 
churches  and  churchyards  except  such  as  are  performed  by 
men  episcopally  ordained.”  hat  is  the  effect  of  an  “  in¬ 
valid  ”  burial  service  performed  over  a  deceased  person  ? 
Is  such  invalidity  recognized  in  the  other  world  ?  Cannot 
his  spirit  have  {H‘aee  under  such  circumstances  ?  Must  he 
remain  on  this  side  of  Styx,  like  a  classical  ghost  to  which 
the  rites  of  burial  were  denied  ?  Will  he  “  walk  ”  until 
some  “  man  episcopally  ordained  ”  trikes  pity  on  him  ? 
And,  if  so,  do  ^l  persons  buried  anywhere  with  Dissenting 
rites  “  walk,”  or  only  those  wrongfully  buried  in  consecrated 
ground  with  such  rites?  We  shall  be  curious  to  learn 
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whether  experience  among  the  departed  inhabitants  of  Bix 
throws  any  light  upon  these  conjectural  questions. 

After  having  accomplisheil  their  mission  to  the  French 
Government,  the  Chinese  Embassy  is  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
turning  home.  It  appears  that  the  diplomatists  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  view  the  bombardment  of  Paris  from  the  heights 
of  Vincennes.  Since  the  sujipression  of  the  Commune 
they  have  been  installed  in  a  lar^e  apartment  of  the 
Avenue  d’ An  tin,  preferring  a  bourgeois  loilging  to  the  usual 
ambassadorial  hotel.  Their  mcHle  of  life  is  simple,  but 
they  possess  one  of  the  most  illustrious  chefn  of  the  Ce¬ 
lestial  Empire.  His  dexterity  in  the  arrangement  of 
swallows’  nests,  is  a  thing  of  Asiatic  notorietv.  He  has 
little  to  do  beyond  preparinif  these  delicacies,  llie  ambas¬ 
sadors  live  very  sooerly,  dnnk  no  wine,  but  imbibe  cognac 
generously.  They  manifest  but  little  interest  in  French 
pnxlucts,  artistic  or  industrial.  Their  greatest  passion  is 
lor  the  tawdry  religious  picture  which  young  France  receives 
on  its  first  communion.  They  labor  under  the  belief  that 
revolutions  in  France  are  immovably  periodical,  and  are 
anxious  to  know  the  exact  date  when  the  next  affair  of  the 
kind  is  to  occur  in  Paris. 


A  SONG  OF  MARCH. 

The  Morning  streams  on  sparkling  floods, 
On  gardens,  lawns,  and  joyous  woods  ; 
The  dew-sprent  heanis  of  gables  old 
Shine  as  if  turned  to  solid  gold ; 

In  stars  along  the  terrace-ways 
The  snowdrop  white  and  cnKuis  Maze ; 
The  quick  light  glints  in  poplar  ranks, 

On  park-wood  pules  and  violet  banks  ; 
The  lane  is  touched  with  richer  brown, 
'i'he  eiiger  flock  is  running  down  ; 

Gray  ash  and  elm  the  sunshine  mark 
With  branchlike  shadows  shaq)  and  dark  ; 
Now  here  and  there  a  primrose  bright 
In  sunny  yellow  greets  the  light. 

And  gayly  all  the  air  is  stirnsl 
By  coo  of  dove  and  chirping  binl ; 

Now  pours  the  old  remeinliered  note 
From  lark  and  throstle’s  speckled  throat ; 
For  Earth  has  burst  her  iev  chains. 

And  freed  her  hair  from  winter  rains. 

And  decks  with  smiles  her  winsome  face. 
And  laughs  divine  in  every  place. 

Singing  of  victory  over  Death, 

Scenting  the  air  with  sweetest  breath. 
While  under  Heaven’s  triumphal  arch 
In  glory  move  the  hosts  of  March. 


Bcrnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts. —  The.  siyteTiorittiaf  ikm 
extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  yn  at  streic/th.  They  are 
warranted  free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  Iruit  flavors  now  in 
the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to  their  names,  but  are  pie- 
pared  from  fruits  of  the  liest  quality,  ntid  are  so  highly  concen¬ 
trated  tliat  a  comparatively  small  tpiatitity  only  need  to  be  used. 
.Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manulacturers  and  Pro¬ 
prietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

Coughs.  —  A  Medicinal  Preparation  in  the  fiirm  of  a  lotersie 
is  the  most  convenient.  “  lirouin's  lironrhial  Troches  ”  allay  i 
iiritation  which  induces  coughing,  givitig  relief  in  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness,  Influenza,  Consumptive  and  Asthmatic  cotnplainta. 

Read  what  Mr.  II.  G.  Parker,  editor  Saturday  Evening  Gasttit, 
says  about  “  White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia.” 

For  the  table  of  every  familv  the  Halford  Leicestershiu 
Tani.E  Sauce  is  expressly  adapted  tor  use  unon  fish  and  mesu 
of  every  description.  It  is  the  cheapest  relisn  and  the  best  that 
is  made  in  any  part  of  the  world.  S^ld  by  all  A  No.  I  grocers, 
at  only  fifty  cents  per  pint  bottle. 
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